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CHAPTER L 

First Announcement of the Parents' Intention of Emigrating — The 
Projected Voyage— Tom's Opinion— Lucy and Beatrice — Lucy's 
Cowardice. 

Lucy Graham was working very hard at a number of 
fancy bags and baskets^ evidently intended for a Christmas 
tree, when her brother George entered the room. 

'* Mamma wants you, Loo ; go to her dressing-room, and 
then back to me. Look sharp like a good girl, I want you 
very much.*' 

" All serene, Master," exclaimed his ^sister. 

"Miss Graham, where did you learn such a vulgar 
expression?*' cried the governess, who happened to be 
passing, and stood in the doorway, looking the very picture 
of outraged propriety. 

*' From Papa," was Lucy's answer, as she ran past the 
horror-stricken lady, and looking back made a face, for 
George's edification ; he, however, was hunting through a 
large Atlas, and lost this exhibition of his sister's wit. An 
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hour elapsed ; at first it went very slowly, but getting 
interested in a book he was comparing with the map, the 
boy did not notice the length of time, nor did he hear 
his sister return, which she did very softly and with a very 
much altered coontenance. Stealing up to George, she put 
her arms round his neck, and whispered. 

*^ What is it all for, Georgy ? Why need we go so far 
away ? You're looking at the map, please tell me every- 
thing, dear. Mamma was crying so, Papa sent me away." 

** Poor Mamma!" said George. '* You see, Lucy, Mamma 
thinks it is her blame, for it was all her fortune that was 
in the bank when it broke, and the people claimed so 
much money, Papa wa« obliged to sell all he could." 
. "He never told me," exclaimed Lucy, looking angry. 

'* You were at school you know; but let me go on; well, 
it might not have been so bad after all, but old Mr. Crossly 
had lost his money too it seems; and when he died the 
other day, Mamma only got £2,000, so they have decided 
to sell this house and go to New Zealand." 

" But, are not you going," asked Lucy, remarking her 
brother said " they'' 

** No dear, not yet. I am to stay at college all next year, 
and when I've taken my degree, Pll follow.^' 

"Oh, George! what use is there in taking a degree to 
go out and settle among savages ; surely, you don't really 
mean it. Papa never said anything, except that I was to 
practise as hard as I could ; I should like to know what 
use it is. Who ever heard of pianos in New Zealand." 

Her brother smiled, but kept a little lecture he just 
then thought of for another time, merely saying ** he would 
bring a piano out with him." 
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THE PBOJECTEB VOYAGE. 8 

*' Let me see the place we are going to Oeorgey oh ! 
what is the name ? '' 

The Canterbury Settlement*" 

Ah, that will sound almost like home; only think 

of there being a Canterbury among the sarages ; I wonder 

if there's a bishop and a cathedral?" 

'^ Of course there is. Miss. Wisdom ;" exclaimed a loud 

voice. The speaker, a boy of fourteen, and just a year 

older than Lucy, was flattening his nose against the 

window, having much to his own ddight accomplished the 

feat of sitting cross-legged upon the narrow stone ledge 

outside; *'of course there is. Miss Wisdom, and Cannibals 

too. 

« Hoky, Poky, Wankum Wun, 

How do you like vour enemy done, 

Roast or boiled, or fried in the sun — 

The king of the Cannibal Islands/' 

"You 11 sing a different tune if you don't look out,'* 
said George, laughing, ** and that will be — 

'' Boley Foley sat on a wall, 
Boley Foley got a great fall, 
Tluree score men, and double three score. 
Could *nt put Roley Foley up any more." 

Lucy rushed to the window just in time to see Tom 
turn a summersault off the ledge, and after standing upon 
his head on the grass for a second or two, finished off his 
performance by a clever imitation of a clown he had seen 
at Astley's. Lucy laughed, and clapped her hands with 
delight, for Tom was her favourite ; and as they only met 
during the holidays, they were, when together, nick-named, 
" The Siamese Twins." 

Tom having performed long enough to satisfy himself. 
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"walked gravely into the house^ and straight up to the sitting 
room. 

" What were you two saying about New Zealand ?" he 
asked, throwing himself into a large chair by the fire, " is 
Miss Wisdom going to convert the savages, and teach the 
monkeys/' 

^' There are no monkeys in New Zealand, Tom,'* answered 
Lucy in a tone of rebuke. 

'* Ai'nt there, then I can tell you. Mam, you don't know 
anything about it;there'smonkeys in all out- landish places.'* 

" But I tell you, Tom, there 's not," retorted his sister. 
'' You'll soon see, we are going there." 

"Dont try to deceive me," said Tom, " you and George 
have been looking up some rigmarole story; I only wish 
we were going, I 'd get away from school, and hunt Cafiird 
and elephants, like Gordon Gumming; but you don't know 
anything about him, it's a boy's book, girls only read 
sentimental trash, and cookery books." 

" Why, Tom, I never read a cookery book in my life." 

"Oh! you're an exception," replied Tom, "and ex- 
ceptions make the rule, don't they, George." 

But George was sitting with his head leaning upon his 
hands, poring over a large book, and perfectly deaf to all 
that was going on. Tom did not attempt to interrupt him ; 
but beckoning Lucy to come to him, asked : — 

"Now, really. Loo, I'm in earnest, are we going to New 
Zealand ? Tell me like a good girl, or I'U be oflf to Beatrice, 
she'll not deceive me." 

"Well, Tom," answered Lucy, becoming very grave, ** it 
is true; I've just been to the dressing room, and Mamma 
told me, herself; is'nt it a dreadful thing.^ 
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tom's opinion. 5 

"Whoop, Hurrah! New Zefdand for ever!'* shouted 
Tom, kicking up his legs until he got red in the (ace, and 
had to stop from sheer fatigue, " Hurrah I no more Latin 
and Greek on Mondays, from old Crossbones. Oh ! Lucy^ 
you goose^ what are you looking that way for, ai'nt you 
glad, ai'nt you happy; I am^ I can tell you^ and I won't 
call you my sister if you donH say so too." 

"Oh! Tom/' 

*'0h! fiddlestick/' 

" But Tom, Ksten/' 

" I won't listen. The idea of looking that way, because 
you're going to lead a jolly life; well live in a tent like 
the soldiers, and shoot for dinner. I'll have a gun I can 
tell you^ Miss ; there now» sit down, and tell me all about 
it. When are we going? " 

" In February, I believe ; but here is Papa coming, he'll 
tell you all about it." 

" Oh 1 Papa," exclaimed Tom, jumping up, and throwing 
his arms round his father, " when are we going to New 
Zealand? I'm so glad." 

Capt. Graham looked down into the bright handsome 
face turned up to his; it was really almost the first ray of 
comfort he had met since he had made up his mind to leave 
England ; and the joyous gaze of Tom's bright blue eyes 
shone like a gleam of sunshine upon the future. 

^^ So you like it, my boy," said his father stroking his 
curly head, "I'm afraid nobody else does." 

Lucy here threw her arms round her father's neck, and 
exclaimed eagerly: — 

" I do. Papa, indeed I do, and so does George ; won't you 
sit down and tell us what kind of place it is, Geot^^^ vi>^ 
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working so bacd I cannot «i»k him ; pleftsetellos all ftbout 
the country and people. Are the people canmbals cr 
not?^' 

^ *^ They were a short time ago, Lucy, thCTe'a no doabt of 
that; but lately liiere has been a great change, and there 
are very few natives in the Canterbury district at all ; and 
all that are there, heave become Christians, in name at least. 
The settlement of Canterbury was founded by a lai^e party 
of gentlemen belonging to the Church of England ; and it 
has now a Bishop, Clergy, and College. A Mend of mine 
who has been Uying oat th«^ for three yeaw, says there is 
no place like it ; and that nobody going there, would ever 
wish to live in England again.'' 

''Of course not," said Tom, nodding his head approv- 
ingly. " But are there wild horses and buffitloes. Papa?'' 

" No, Tom." 

''Lions, then; or tigers?' 

*'No, neither; nor a-re th^CTC any animals natural to the 
country; but cats, rats, and dogs there are plenty of/* 

Tom was evidently disappointed, and asked: — 

'* Then how do people live, if there is nothing to hunt 
and shoot?" 

"Cannot Uiey make the ground keep them, Tom?' 
asked George, now joining in the conversation. " You 
were always wiping to be a sailor; you'll have a first-rate 
chance of trying it now. And you, Lucy, will have your 
wish of milking cows gratified. Won't Lucy have to be 
dairymaid. Papa?' 

" To be sure ! and Beatrice henwife," answered Captain 
Graham, as his second daughter entered the room, leading 
little Aps (as Arthur was called) by the hand. 



LUCY AND BEATBICE. 7 

" Hallo ! Beatrice !^ shouted Tom, starting up ; ''only 
fancy ! we are all going to New Zealand, and Lucy is going 
to be a savage, and you are going to be a benwife.*^ 

Beatrice was a year younger than Lucy, but from her 
being delicate and unable to leave home, had been kept 
under the care of a governess — the lady we mentioned — 
and who had only given up Lucy the year before, her 
father thinking a school likely to make her apply more 
steadily to her lessons, and learn that it was neces- 
sary to know something beyond reading and writing, a 
climax Miss Nott found it impossible to attain, Lucy 
preferring her pony and large dog, the boat on the river, 
and animals left in her keeping by her absent brothers, to 
any lesson her governess could put before her ; and as her 
father and mother left the direction of the schoolroom 
entirely to this same governess, she was obliged to recom- 
mend the measure of sending Lucy to school. Beatrice 
was much quicker than her sister, and looked even older, 
while from her gentleness, and readiness to do anything her 
brothers wanted, she was applied to in every diflSculty ; Lucy, 
herself, while envying Beatrice the influence she held over 
the boys, owned the same herself, and voluntarily resigned 
to her what little giris are so fond of considering their 
rights as elder sisters. The entrance of Beatrice, in the 
present instance, accompanied as she was by the *' two- 
year-old," as Arthur was generally called, brought about a 
repetition of their intended emigration, a plan her father 
and mother had already so often discussed in her hearing 
that it caused no astonishment on her part, being only a 
confirmation of what she had expected. The quiet and 
cheerful manner in which the little girl spoke of the 
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change, and the comfortable picture she drew of the de- 
lights of a new home, and all they could do for themselves, 
soothed away some lingering clouds; and when Mrs. 
Graham sent to say tea was waiting, the little party in 
the dining-room were in full discussion as to the seeds, etc., 
it would be most advisable to take out with them. Poor 
Mrs. Graham, who had been dreading to meet her children, 
was instantly relieved by the group of bright faces that 
gathered round the table, still keeping up their conversa- 
tion. Beatrice alone had noticed her mother's anxious 
looks, and, stealing up, kissed her as she whispered : — 

" "We are all so glad, dear Mamma.'^ Then settling Aps 
upon his high chair, she went oflf to her own, beside her 
father. 

"Aps wanty Cannibal,*' exclaimed the two-year-old, 
looking earnestly in his mother^s face, and giving evidence 
that he had been no inattentive listener to the conversation. 
A general laugh followed the child's exclamation; but, 
nothing daunted, he repeated his question, and seemed 
almost inclined to refuse his slice of bread and jelly, until 
told by Tom it was a bit of a Cannibal. 

This little incident, slight as it was, gave another tone 
to Mrs. Graham's feelings, and ere long she too joined in 
the merry conversation going on, and gave her opinion as 
to the relative merits of Spanish fowl or Cochin China, 
sweet peas or mignonette, etc., etc., rather startling Lucy 
by telling her she was determined not to take a servant 
with them, but meant to be cook herself, while Lucy and 
Beatrice should be housemaids. George proposed to make 
Lucy dairymaid, a post as he said best suited to her 
aflfection for cows. This made every one except the object 
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of it laugh, it being a standing joke in the house^ as to 
Luey*s cowardice; and many were the stories of her 
climbing walls, scrambling through hedges, and once 
being nearly drowned by trying to cross the river, just 
because a poor old cow had thought she was the farm maid 
coming to milk her, and had galloped across a field towards 
her. Lucy did not at all like being laughed at for being 
frightened, and boldly declared she would like to be allowed 
to milk the cows, an assertion her brothers laughed loudly 
at, and even Aps, fixing his bright eyes upon his sister^ 
stammered : — 

" Luce avy frighty; Luce avy great goose/' 
Tea passed over, and then^ the table being cleared, it 
was agreed by general vote to bring the Atlas, and hunt 
up the spot of their future home, while Papa read an 
account of it from one of the many books he had been 
consulting upon the important step he was taking; so, 
Aps was sent to bed, Mrs. Graham settled at her work, 
and the rest, gathering round the table, listened eagerly 
to their father, as he read the extracts he had made, 
and commented now and then as to what they should 
do in such or such cases. Thus the evening wore 
away, and when the hour of retirement arrived, and the 
servants had left the room, after prayers, every one felt 
that, come what might, and go where they might, they 
would carry their home with them, and as long as they 
were all together, no change of country could really affect 
their happiness. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The Departure — ^Tom Tistts the Diggings — Captain Hobecm'a Bace 
with the Frenchman — Birds in New Zealand. 

The Christmas holidays passed peacefully and happily 
away, and being the last spent by the Grahams in their 
native land, remained deeply impressed on the memory of 
each member of the family. All their friends knew of their 
intended departure ; and as they had been both loved and 
respected by their neighbours, many a regret was spoken 
and felt. These could not cloud or darken the faces of the 
children ; but to the parents, who knew the difficulties 
before them, such partings could not fail to be saddening. 
Besides this, they would be divided from many relations 
and friends, and last, though not least, the quiet church- 
yard, in which were buried two little angel children, who 
had both died in one week, and now lay in one grave with 
a tall white cross at the head, round which it had been 
the duty of brothers and sisters to keep flowers of every 
sort in order. 

The last Sunday came; and, after service, the whole 
family proceeded to the little grave and knelt round it, 
while Captain Graham offered up a prayer that God would 
grant their re-union in his Heavenly Kingdom. This sad 
duty over, Mrs. Graham became more reconciled to the 
parting, her only anxiety being the fact of leaving George, 
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• 

who had still two yean to remain at Cambridge, at the end 
of which time, and when he had taken his degrees, he 
wonid immediately join his family in New Zealand, having 
obtained a promise from the Bishop that he would give 
him work to do in the colony, and in the mean time, while 
pursuing his other studies, it was recommended that he 
should make himself master of one or two of the languages 
spoken in New Zealand and the Pacific Islands. 

Parting from their old home was at last over, and the 
whole family on board the ship that was to carry them 
to their new one. George kept by his mother's side until 
the last moment ; when he was obliged to say good-bye, 
his sisters, crying bitterly, hung round his neck, \vhile Tom, 
forgotten in their grief, stood choking back his own tears, 
and determined poor George should see one cheerful fiaee 
at parting ; he was the last to come forward, and for an 
instant the brothers were clasped in each other's arms, and 
Tom felt George's breast heave with a deep sob as he 
wliispered— 

'^ If I never come out to join yon, Tom, take care of 
Papa and Mamma, and God bless you/' 

I shall not tire my dear readers with a long account of 
the voyage out, the sea is always much the same, and the 
amusem^its on board such ships vary very little. Tom, I 
believe, enjoyed the voyage more than any of them, and 
made great friends with the midshipmen, becoming so 
expert in all their duties, that he was laughingly enrolled 
as volunteer by the Captain, and grew so fond of his work, 
that Captain Graham began to fear he should have some 
difiBiculty in weaning him from it on their arrival at their 
destination ; while Tom, himself, openly declared he would 
be a sailor, and nothing else. 
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There was a long spell of fine weather at the beginniug of 
the voyage; but this deserted them, just as they reached 
Melbourne, at which port the ship was to leave some 
passengers. During the week they were detained here, 
Tom and his father saw a good deal of the surrounding 
country. 

Melbourne, as most of my readers probably know, is 
one of the principal ports of Australia; and is situated 
near Hobson's Bay. 

Port Philip has been very much better known since 
the discovery of the gold diggings^ and of course become 
much larger. At first, when gold was discovered, there was 
such a rush of people to Melbourne, that there was no 
room for them ; and poor people who had come thousands 
of miles, had to sleep upon the bare ground, only too glad, 
to get under a shed of any sort ; even though for this, they 
had to pay largely. The hardships they endured in Mel- 
bourne were, however, nothing in comparison to those 
which they had to bear during their long journey inland ; 
the nearest gold field, that of Ballarat, being nearly a 
hundred miles up the country. There were, then, no roads, 
and nothing like an inn or resting place; and whether one 
thinks of the mud and cold of winter, or the heat and 
dust of summer, without food, except what they could 
carry, or any shelter better than a chance bush or rock, 
we may understand, in a small measure, something of what 
the poor miners had to undergo. 

At the time Tom and his father saw Melbourne, things 
were very much improved; good inns and capital roads, 
made travelling so easy, that, finding the ship must remain 
at least three days in harbour, they made an excursion to 
Ballarat, just to take a peep at what a gold-field was like. 
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Lucy begged hard to go too ; but, could not persuade her 
Papa to take her, and most reluctantly had to be content 
with Tom's promise of bringing back a nugget as big as 
his head. 

It was not Tom's fault that he did not fulfil his promise^ 
as, though he looked most diligently about, he could see 
nothing bearing a sign of gold; and was, on the whole^ 
very much disappointed with his trip ; and told Lucy, the 
gold-field was only a dull dirty-looking plain, covered 
with holes, and wooden huts; the diggers themselves^ all 
looking very wretched, and making a dreadful noise all night 
— altogether such a dismal sight that Tom never wished 
to see the " diggings '' again, or dreamt^ as he had done^ of 
beautiful plains glittering with gold dust. 

They left Port Philip on the sixth day, and, as they might 
expect to see their new country in a very short time, every 
body on board was in a state of great excitement, and Tom 
seldom left the rigging, being determined to have the first 
glimpse ; and while all this anxiety is going on amongst our 
firiends on board, I think we might employ ourselves very 
well, in finding out something about the discovery of New 
Zealand. 

This, it appears, has been falsely attributed to Captain 
Cook ; the man who really first put on record a visit to 
it was a Dutch sailor, named Abel Tasman : and it was 
quite a hundred years after his discovery of the islands, 
that Captain Cook saw them. 

Tasman sailed from Batavia, a settlement upon the island 
of Java, by the orders of Governor Antonio Van Diemen; 
and it was in honour of his daughter, Maria Van Diemen, 
that Tasman named his first discovery. If you look at the 
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map, you will find it was a very natural thing for the 
discovery of New Zealand to follow that of Van Diem^iVi 
Land. 

Tasmau coasted up the shore of New Zealand, and cast 
anchor in Nelson Bay, which^ owing to a fight his sailors 
had with the natives, he called Massacre Bay. From this 
he returned to Batavia, where he reported his discoveriea; 
and advised that this new island should be named New 
Zealand, after the old Dutch province of Zealand. 

In the reign of George the Third, 1768, Cook began one 
of his great voyages of discovery; and upon the 6th of 
October, 1769, descried the Island of New Zealand; and 
finally took possession in the king's name. 

At this time, it is quite certain the natives were Cannibals, 
and that an enemy slain in battle was pretty sure to be 
eaten. In spite of this character, however, they were by no 
means an inhospitable or ferocious race, and whalers who 
formed settlements along the coast, had no reason to com- 
plain of bad treatment or treachery. They soon found out^ 
that the natives ]^eferred eating each other, and held the 
white strangers in great veneration. 

Missionaries came out about 1814, and, congr^ating 
chiefly in the north part of the northern island, formed the 
settlement named Kororarika, which not many years ago 
was completely destroyed by the natives. As yet, people 
in England know very little about New Zealand ; and it 
was only in 1820, when the newspapers announced the 
arrival of a native chief in London, and became filled with 
his wonderful doings and sayings, that people began really 
to take an interest in the colony, and feel ashamed that 
they should know so little of such an important place. 
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Hangi was the name of the chief, and though he pretended 
that he only came to see Eling George^ his real reason was 
to get guns and powder to fight with a rival tribe^ and 
after he returned home he certainly made great use of his 
arms, and for the years he survived^ killed and ate numbers 
of people. In the year 1837^ a party in England^ with the 
late Lord Durham as leader^ sent out a great number of 
settlers. Another association came forward in 1839, 
headed by a Colonel Wakefield. Just then it was made 
known to our Government that France was planning an 
expedition to take possession of New Zealand, as a country 
to which they could send their prisoners, as we do to 
Australia and Botany Bay. Immediately upon finding 
out this^ the English government sent a naval ofiicer, 
Captain Hobson, to look closely to our interests. Just 
after he had planted the English flag upon the ground 
near which the capital was to be built, now called Auck- 
land, a French frigate arrived, but too late, of course. Not 
to be completely foiled, the French captain set sail for 
what is called the Middle Island ; but again Captain Hob- 
son was before him, and having the fastest sailing ship, 
had just planted the British ensign on the high ground 
above Lyttelton when the French frigate entered ; so the 
Captain of the latter, finding he could not take possession^ 
arranged with Captain Hobson to land his passengers imder 
the protection of the English crown, whilst he himself went 
off to report his failure at home. 

In New Zealand the seasons are exactly the reverse of 
those in England : thus, July is the same as the English 
January; June, July, and August are called winter; 
September, Octol)er, and November, spring; December, 
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January^ and February, summer; March, April, and May, 
autumn. Yet there is very little appearance of the differ- 
ent times of the year in the looks of the country, princi- 
pally owing to most of the trees and shrubs being evergreen. 
Besides, it is seldom that snow is seen, except in the 
mountainous portions of the country; and if a chance 
shower is blown down into the plains it does not lie, and 
whiten the ground as in England, but melts away directly 
it falls. People who have lived many years in New Zealand 
all agree that the climate is much better than that of 
England; that there is less sickness, and a greater pro- 
portion of fine days : that is to say, days upon which the 
weather does not prevent people being out of doors, or 
farmers continuing their farm-work. There is more wind 
and rain, very seldom any thunder or lightning; the days are 
an hour shorter in summer, and an hour longer in winter. 
There are no reptiles, such as snakes or toads, and very 
few rats, and not one of the larger wild animals, such as 
lions or tigers, etc. ; even the wild dogs now found there 
are the descendants of those left by ships visiting the 
islands long ago. 

It is said that Captain Cook was awakened in the 
morning after he reached the shore by the singing of 
millions of birds, which he said sounded like the chimes 
of church bells at a great distance. The birds he heard 
were most probably the Bell-birds, though the Tkii (a funny 
little black-coated fellow, with a tuft of white on his throat 
which has given him the nickname of Parson-bird) sings 
very sweetly, and hops about, making a great noise ; he has 
a wonderful talent for mocking any sound, and can bark 
like a dog, mew like a cat, or whistle a tune. Besides these 
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curious accomplishments he has another, which is turning 
heels over head, like a.tumbler pigeon, only much more 
quickly. 

There are several kinds of parrots, which are easily 
tamed and taught to talk. 

While I have been giving this short description of the 
things our friends the Grahams were so fast approachingi 
the wind has been bearing them steadily along. Tom 
has at last been gratified by being the first to shout^ 
'* Land 1" 
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CHAPTER III. 

Arrival in Blind Bay — First Sight of Nelson — Tho Colonial Servant 

— Lucy disappointed. 

The point of land Tom saw was close by Cape Farewell, 
and very shortly they were near enough, with the help of 
good telescopes, to see the green forests and hills ; then 
they skirted along past a peninsula called Sandy Point, 
which forms a portion of the shore of Massacre Bay, the 
place I mentioned before as the scene of Tasman's fight 
^vith the natives, and at last entered the splendid bay, at 
-the extreme point of which Nelson stands, which is known 
by two names, that of Blind Bay and Tasman Bay. 

The town lay snugly ensconced upon the sunny shore, 
perfectly sheltered on all sides, and gay with gardens full 
of fruit and flowers. There happened to be a number of 
ships in port when our party arrived ; and altogether it had 
such a busy, home-look about it, that the children were 
quite disappointed, and looked in vain for a native. Nor 
was the delusion dispelled when, after landing, which they 
did in the midst of a great bustle of people, all expecting, 
or pretending to expect friends, they proceeded to a com- 
fortable hotel, leaving Captain Graham and Tom to settle 
any arrangements which might have to be made about 
their things. 
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A very smart waiting-maid attended upon them, and 
quite horrified Lucy by sitting down upon the sofa while 
her Mamma was asking what they could have to eat ; how- 
ever, seeing Lucy's shocked face, the woman laughed 
good-naturedly, and said : — 

''You don't let your servants sit down in England, miss; 
but you aint in England now, and servants are not known 
liere. We only take situations to attend upon people, and 
expect to be treated like one of the family.*' 

" How funny, Mamma," exclaimed Lucy, as soon as the 
woman left the room ; '' only think ! if old Mary heard 
such a thing, what would she say?'' 

''I am afraid to guess, Lucy; but one comfort is, we 
shall be better off, and can help ourselves. I have heard 
your uncle, who is in Canada, say, that there the servants 
are far worse, and only call themselves * Helps ' — actually 
insisting upon eating with you, and treating you just like 
one of themselves." 

'' Oh, how horrid I I should never like that, I know," 
said Lucy ; " but here is Papa coming, and we'll hear all the 
news. Oh, Papa," she cried, as he entered, *' What have 
you seen ? I've seen a servant who sat down on the sofa, 
and didn't say ' Ma'am' to Mamma." 

*' And I've seen Hoky Poky," said Tom, mysteriously. 
** Oh, you needn't laugh — ^haven't I, Papa?" 

But Captain Graham was too deeply engaged in what 
was evidently rather an unpleasant consultation with Mrs. 
Graham, so Tom's question remained unanswered. 

" No, Miss Lucy," he went on, turning to his sister ; 
*'it*s quite true; I've seen the great Cannibal King, — the 
mighty man-eater, who gobbled up half-a-dozen of his 
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enemiea last aiuaimer^ sod has grcnm so fikt, that he can 
only hop upon one leg at a time^ haTing to give them turn 
alxHit, in caae of tuing both at onee.^' 

'^ Oh ! yott goose^ Tom, do tell us qniddy whfun. you have 
seen." 
. " Hoky Poky, King Wankum Wnm/' 

''Nonsense^" 

'^Indeed I have; and he sent his cosnpUments to 
yon, and wants to know if yon'U be oae of his fifly 
wives." 

Lucy laughed so load that h^ fa&er turned round to 
ask what was the matter ; and on hearing, corroborated 
Tom's story so far, that they had really seen a New Zea* 
land chiefs and that he was going to be ^eir fellow- 
traveller to the Canterbury settlem^it, the captain of the 
ship having agreed with Captain Graham to take them 
round, and thus save a great deal of trouble in unloading, 
particularly as the principal number of the passengers 
were going to Canterbury. 

It appears that emigrants very often make a great mis* 
take in not choosing a ship going to the very settlement 
they intend to make their home, as there are only a few 
steamers that carry passengers from one province to ano* 
ther; and these^ taking the mail, are obliged to start at a 
particular day : thus, if any time is lost in unpacking, 
the travellers must remain behind, and, perhaps, have to 
wait a fortnight or month for the next boat. 

A land journey is both troublesome and expensive, be* 
sides in many parts almost impossible, from there being no 
roads, and deep rivers to ford : and although, in reading 
books of travel^ in which are pretty descriptions of the 
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beautiful floveni firoitt, and strange tiglits to be met with 
in buftfa-trafdiling, one is tempted to wish to go, and 
rough it, like the writer; yet, if we reailj were obliged to 
cat, climb, aiid toil our way through a diense jungle, over 
almost bottomless swamps, up steep precipitous mountains, 
or worse, across roaring toments, such as the rivers in 
Ne% Zealand generally are, I think most of us would wish 
ourselves safe and sound upon a good tumj^ke road again 
— even a rough country road would be a most delightful 
exchange. 

Captain Oraham and Tom were to set off almost directly, 
to make the overland journey, which would occupy about 
a week, leaving the others to wait for the ship, which 
could not possibly leave for about ten days. This would 
enable Captain Graham to have a temporary house ready 
for his family on their arrival. 

Tom was in ecstasies at the prospect of his journey, and 
talked so enthusiastically of its delights, that Lucy thought 
herself very unkindly treated, because her father laughed 
at her entreaty to be allowed to go with him, boldly as- 
serting, she .was quite as strong and able to ride or walk 
as Tom, and, though younger, she was sure she could make 
the journey as well as he could. 

Mrs. Graham would have allowed her daughter to go, on 
the same principle that grocers allow their shop*bovs to 
eat everything they like for the first fortnight, knowing 
that, long before the time is past, the apprentice will be 
80 completely sickened of " sugar and spice," that he will 
dislike the very sight of them for the future. Thus, Mrs. 
Graham thought, if Lucy was allowed, at her own request, 
to face all the difficulties, privations, and dangers of a bush 
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journey^ she would all the more willingly trust to the ex- 
perience and advice of older people and more competent 
judges, besides finding out that girls were really not so 
well calculated to face trials of this kind as boys — a &ct 
Lucy was continually asserting^ much to Tom's disgust, 
who retorted rather unjustly, I must say, by telling her 
girls were only meant to make shirts and puddings^ and 
that he thought the Indians were quite rights who made 
the women work^ while they hunted and fought. 

I do not mean to say that Tom thought this in his 
heart ; but Lucy provoked him sadly, and made him say a 
great many things derogatory to girU. 
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^ CHAPTER IV. 

Foundation of Nelson— Tho Whalers— Wingless Birds— Description 
of New 2jealand— The Reason of the War. 

The town and province of Nelson was the second of those 
founded by the New Zealand Company. It is a very large 
district, about a quarter the size of England; it does not 
contain such an extent of agricultural ground as either 
Auckland, Canterbury, or Taranaki ; but to make up for 
this, it possesses great mineral wealth ; Gold, Copper, Tin, 
Lime, and Coal, having been discovered in different parts. 

The climate, too, is one of the most equable in New 
Zealand; and the town itself, from being surrounded on 
three sides, by lofty mountains, is perfectly sheltered from 
the cold winds. 

There are very few natives left in the middle island ; and 
only about one thousand in the whole province of Nelson ; 
while there are about twelve thousand Europeans, a great 
number, when one remembers, that little more than twenty 
years have passed since the colony was founded. 

When the ship, in which the leader or pioneer of the 
Company, Colonel Wakefield, went out, reached New 
Zealand the coasts upon each side of Gook*s Straits, that is 
to say, the south coast of the north island, since then called 
Wellington, and the north coast of the south island, at 
present. Nelson and Marlborough, were dotted here and 
there, by whaling stations, formed by men who had belonged 
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to vessels engaged in the whale fisheries in the Pacific ; 
and^ as some of the best grounds lay near New Zealand^ 
the captains of the vessels found it convenient to have a 
friend as agent, settled at some safe harbour, where they 
could run in for shelter in rough weather, or, for provisions 
when they ran short. 

Gradually, the settlers became owners of whaling aliips ; 
and, as at one time of the year, great numbers of whales 
came dose in shore, they carried on a bri^ trade, and 
made a great deal of money. 

There is a very interesting account of these men, in a 
book, written by one of the gentlemen who went out with 
Colonel Wakefield, a Mr. Edward J. Wakefield, in which 
he tells you all about catching whales, and the dangers, 
and excitement of the chase. 

These men lived upon the most friendly terms with the 
natives. Many of them married chief's daughters; and, 
although you may suppose they were by no means policed 
or educated men, tliey were like all sailors, very clean, 
orderly, and exact in their habits, and soou made their 
wives capital housekeepers. Besides, they taught many 
other useful things without intending it; for the natives 
are very observing, and copy a European carefully. 

Unfortunately, they copy bad as well as good ; airf, as 
many of these first settlers were bad characters — escs^ed 
convicts, and men who had run away from their ships to 
avoid punishment — they did not fear or obey God them- 
selves, so did not teach the poor savages to do so; and, 
when the Missionaries came among them, they often 
insulted and mocked them ; doing all they could, to prevent 
^em carrying forward their work. 
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You know the old fable of the goose that laid golden 
eggs, and, how her master, wishing to get all the gold at 
once, killed her; well, the whalers did much the same; 
they were not content with taking the fall-grown whales, 
but killed the young calves too ; so, at the time I am writing 
of, the fishery had nearly died out, and the whalers had to 
betake themselves to the North Pacific. 

The western portion of Nelson, stretching far along the 
sea-diore, is very wild and barren. Rugged mountains, 
covered with gloomy forests ; a rock-bound coast, against 
which the waves dash with terrific force, and, dreaded by Euro- 
pean and native seamen, is only inhabited by a few wretched 
and half starved natives, who live upon the roots of the fern. 

It is in this part of the country, that the strange bird 
called the Kisvi, is found : it is about the size of a large 
Guinea fowl, and something like one, too, in the shape of 
its body, which, instead of feathers, is covered with what 
more properly would be called coarse hair, about four 
inches long; its head is armed with a long bill, much 
longer than a woodcock's, very narrow, and curved, which 
it uses for digging up worms, and burrowing a hole to live 
in; its legs are seven or eight inches long, but so much 
bent, that its body almost touches the ground. It belongs 
to a peculiar class of wingless birds, but runs very fast. 

In England, you will scarcely believe, that there are 
two Imndred and seventy-three different kinds of birds. 
Now in New Zealand, there are only eighty-three ; and not 
many of them, either very musical or beautiful in their 
plumage. Parrots are ^^ery common, and roost principally 
in rocks, and about the edges of the forests. 

Early in the morning tlie air is filled with the songs of 
birds, and Captain Cook, as elsewhere mentioned^ d.^^^^^ 
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it as resembling the distant chimes of an EngUsh Church. 
As soon as the sun is fairly risen, the birds cease singing ; 
and, during the whole day^ you scarcely hear a single 
chirrup. 

While I am writing of birds^ I may as well tell you of a 
very extraordinary one, that once existed ; but of which, we 
can only judge, by the bones discovered in some of the old 
Pahs or burial-grounds. This bird or monster, had something 
the appearance of an ostrich; it grew to the height of 
thirteen feet, its feet and legs resembling those of an 
elephant. One egg was discovered perfect which measured 
twenty-seven inches round. I really think I could not 
have believed in the existence of such a bird, had I not 
seen the skeleton and egg. The colonists of Nelson say, that 
Moas still live in the wild districts of the province ; but, un- 
fortunately, no one can be found who ever saw one himself. 

There were, in 1859, six provinces in New Zealand : 
three, namely, Auckland, Taranaki, and Wellington, in 
the north ; Nelson, Canterbury, and Otago, in the south 
island. In 1860, Wellington was divided, and a portion 
called Hawk's Bay taken off; while Marlboro' has been sepa- 
rated from Nelson ; so now there are eight divisions, each 
boasting a little parliament of its own — though the head 
houses are at the capital, Auckland — and answer just the 
same as the Houses of Lords and Commons do in England. 
The Governor, who is appointed by the Queen to look 
after the colony, and rule in her place, lives at Auckland. 

The first Governor, Captain Hobson, was sent out in 
1840, and hoisted the British flag at the place where 
Auckland now stands, and which he chose on account of 
its having a first-rate harbour. He^ made a treaty with 
the natives, who in the north were nearly all Christians, 
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or at least pretended to be (for they were cunning enough 
to see they could please the missionaries by being baptised 
and going to church). The rules laid down in this Treaty 
of Waitangi^ sometimes called the Magna Charta of New 
Zealand, have guided the Government in its dealings with 
the natives ever since. 

Poor Governor Hobson was in ill-health when appointed^ 
and the hard work he had to do, besides the anxiety 
caused by the great charge laid upon him, brought on an 
attack^ which ended in his death. 

The next Governor, Colonel Fitzroy, although a worthy 
man, did not understand the colony^ so was recalled, and 
Sir George Grey sent out in his place ; and it is to him we 
owe the prosperity of the country and the kindly feeling 
of the natives. 

The war which broke out in the Taranaki province, iu 
the beginning of 1860, originated in the misapplication of 
certain old native laws with regard to the sale of land ; 
and, although they are still in arms, I do not believe they 
really bear any ill will, only requiring judicious govern- 
ment to keep them quiet^ Colonel Brown, who succeeded 
Sir George Grey, has not been friendly enough with the 
natives, who loved Sir George, and were very much disap- 
pointed when he did not return to them. While I am 
writing this, he has been re-appointed, and it is to be hoped 
peace and happiness are about to dawn upon our beautiful 
colony. 

At the risk of tiring my reader^s patience, I have given 
this explanation of what has been and is in New Zealand, 
so that they will better understand my story, and, I hope, 
be induced to find out more about it for themselves. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A Sinking Ship— Leaving Kelson — ^A Volcano and Earthquake— 

Lucy's Alarm — ^Appearance of the Sea. 

Although Mrs. Graham had avoided saying anything she 
thought xnight depress her husband, or add to the anxiety 
he already felt in leaving her and the children, wheu she 
was left alone, she could not altogether cast aside a sad 
apprehension as if some evil was about to happen ; but this 
feeling was natural enough, when you remember that 
she was alone in a new country, surrounded by perfect 
strangers, who, although very hospitable and kind, were all 
so much occupied in their own affairs, that they had not 
time to devote to strangers. Another and perfectly unex- 
pected cause for anxiety arose the very day of her hus- 
band's departure. A merchant vessel, heavily laden, and 
under an engagement to deliver her cargo at Lyttelton 
upon a certain day, was seen off the mouth of the bay, 
labouring against the wind, which was blowing a perfect 
gale. A pilot boat was sent out, and came back for a tag, 
with the intelligence that the ship had run upon a sand- 
bank, broken both paddles, and sustained such damage, 
that if she was not in harbour in a few hours, she would 
be lost. 

The little town was in a great state of excitement, and a 
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couple of steamers were qpeedily sent out to the assistance 
of the unfortunate ship, and, in about two hours, they 
were in sight again with her in tow ; the aid had come 
just in time. Although the whole strength of the crew had 
been working at the pumps, the water was gaining upon 
Hkem. 

The captain was in despair; he had staked a large sum 
of money as security that he would fulfil his engagement 
as to time ; and now it seemed perfectly impossible, and 
the hard-earned savings of many years must all go as 
forfeit. One hope only remained, and that was to re-ship 
the cargo into another vessel, and proceed immediately. 
This would have been easy enough, if another ship had 
been there, but the only one that could be got ready was 
that in which the Grahams had just arrived. After a good 
deal of persuasion the captain consented to load his ship 
with the cargo, which consisted of various inflammable 
articles, such as candles, cottons, silks, &c., and a number 
of barrels containing whiskey. 

By dint of hiring all the labour they could command, 
and working all through the night, they succeeded in 
clearing the sinking ship, and transferring the goods to the 
other; and about two o'clock the following day, Mrs. 
Graham, who had been anxiously watching the busy scene, 
received information that she must be on board in an 
hour, to be ready to catch the tide and afternoon breeze. 

When she had settled the children in their cabin, she 
proceeded on deck to take a last glimpse of Nelson. The 
day had changed very much, the atmosphere being hot 
and oppressive; and although the sky looked as clear and 
bright as before, the horizon had a pale pinkish haze 
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hanging round it, such as slie had never remarked before. 
But there was little time for such thoughts ; the tide was 
turning, and in a few minutes^ with a parting cheer, the 
anchor was shipped^ and the sails spread to catch the 
expected breeze. 

Blind Bay is one of the most picturesque in New Zealand^ 
and almost shut in by a long sand-bank^ which^ covering 
its mouthy obtained for it its name. The shores rise to a 
great height, and on three sides join the mountain-range; 
so that it is completely secure from high winds, and how- 
ever violent a storm may be in the straits, inside the bay 
all is peace and safety. 

The ebb tide was running very strong, and as the breeze 
gradually and quickly freshened, no time was lost in 
making their way down the bay, so that just as the sky 
grew red with the sunset, they ran through the narrow 
spit of water between the mainland and the sandbank, and 
entered Cook^s Straits. 

Here a brisk breeze was blowing; and, crowding on all 
the sail he could, the captain took advantage of it. 
Nothing could be more beautiful than the picture on 
which the last light of day was lingering; the snowy 
mountains upon the North Island were all tinged with 
pink, the woods near the shore looking almost black, while^ 
just on the horizon, a faint white pillar of smoke rose &om 
the volcano of Mount Egmont. Twilight does not last so 
long in New Zealand as in England, and the last streak of 
light soon faded out, leaving a dark cloudy night, the moon, 
which was almost full, being completely hidden. The 
breeze suddenly fell, and the sails flapped lazily against the 
rigging. Lucy and her Mamma were on the deck at the 
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moment^ and were equally startled at the sudden clap of 
the canvas, more resembling the shutting of a door than 
anything else. When the wind fell, the heaving of the 
ship became very unpleasant^ and Lucy^ although not 
actually sea-sick^ felt very uncomfortable, and would have 
liked to have gone to bed^ only she saw her Mamma looked 
pale and anxious^ and as poor Beatrice had a bad headache, 
she would not leave her mother alone, so sat still, resting 
her head against the side of the ship. 

Presently, an exclamation from one of the crew^ who 
stood near^ made them look rounds and a sight that one 
who has once seen never forgets^ burst upon them — the 
volcano in action. 

The pillar of smoke had become a crown of fire^ above 
which^ hung a thick and dreadfully dark cloud. The sides 
of the mountain^ though at such a great distance^ were 
distinctly visible^ and looked as sharp as if cut with a 
knife. 

Both Lucy and her mother had sprung to their feet^ and 
stood silent and awe struck. They were still gazing^ and 
neither had spoken, when a low^ rumbling sound crept 
along the water; it only lasted a minute^ and might have 
been the echo of distant thunder^ or the firing of cannon ; 
Lucy thought so^ and whispered an enquiry to her mother. 

*'No, Lucy," replied Mrs. Graham; "it is an earth- 
quake. Let us pray to God to protect your father and all 
of us/' 

The blood rushed to Lucy's heart ; a cold shiver shook 
her limbs. 

*' Oh, Mamma !*' was all she could say, and trembling, 
crept up to her side, trying not to look at the volcano. 
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but still gazing witli fascinated eyes. Jost then Beatrice 
stole up, and put her arms round her mother. 

" I beard it, dear, and could not stay below ; my head 
is better now/' 

** Is it, dear,*^ said Mrs. Graham, absently. 

" I am afraid we are going to hare rough work, madam,'* 
said the captain, passing with the pilot. 

"Yes, sir, that we shaU,*" said the pilot; "the old 
mountain never gives us warning in vain." 

Mrs. Graham drew her children closer to her, for an 
instant, and then told them to stand still, while she went 
to look at Aps. 

He was lying sound asleep in his berth, his curls all 
tossed, and his pretty, white, fat legs thrown over the 
coverlet. 

' Mrs, Graham knelt down by his side, and prayed God 
to guard them through the perils and dangers of the night ; 
then kissing her child, she went on deck again. 

A couple of hours passed very slowly away, the ship 
lying like a log upon the heaving ocean ; the pillar of fire 
growing sometimes brighter, sometimes almost disappear- 
ing; not a sound broke the stillness, except the straining 
and groaning of the labouring vessel; and Lucy, who 
would have borne up very well if a storm had come, got ter- 
ribly frightened and nervous in the strange calm, and kept 
tormenting her Mamma by a thousand foolish questions, 
until at last she began to cry, and would have cried herself 
to sleep, if a tremendous clap of thunder had not made 
her start to her feet with a loud shriek, which she was 
heartily ashamed of giving way to the next minute, when 
she met her mother's eye. 
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Oo down belowj Lucy, if you cannot behare more 
amsibly, here/' she taid. 

''Oh^ Mamma, it it so dreadful; it came so suddenly. 
Did you aee the lightning? If I had, I don't think I should 
have got in such a fright." But Lucy was wrong, for while 
she was uttering the last word^ a vivid flash darted across 
the sky^ and putting her hands up to her eyes, she gave a 
louder shriek than before, and then, throwing herself into 
her mother's arms, began crying and sobbing. 

** You are very silly, Lucy," said her Mamma, " and very 
ungrateful to God. He has taken care of you all your 
life, and will never desert any one who trusts in His care." 
Sut Lucy only sobbed the more, thinking her Mamma was 
unkind not to pity her. 

*'0h, if Papa was here," she sighed, "I should not be 
frightened." 

"Papa could not help you, dear; but your heavenly 
Father can. Why would you trust and be happy if Papa 
was here, who could do nothing more than those with you 
now?" 

" Because I love him, and I know he would do anything 
for me, and save me." 

** And would not God do so ?'' 

Lucy could not answer, and held down her head, with 
a burning blush. 

** Now," said her Mamma, ''go below, and lie down beside 
Aps ; I will call you, if I want you ; but first, Lucy, ask 
God to give you faith in Him." 

Lucy would have liked to have staid ; but when Mrs. 
Graham said a thing she always meant it, and saw that it 
was done ; so the little girl kissed her Mamma, and did as 
she was told. 
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All through the night the thunder rattled^ coming with 
deafening peals^ such as are never heard in England. Still 
there was no wind, and the ship made no prc^ess. Morn- 
ing broke at last^ the thunder-douds dispersed, and the 
pilot began to talk of the danger having past; it was^ how- 
ever, only beginning. Far away, to the east, a white cloud 
seemed to lie on the bosom of the sea; it came nearer, and 
passed within a mile of the ship, running along the top of 
the waves. 

Mrs. Graham saw the captain's expression change, as he 
watched it, and heard him exclaim, *' Thank God !" as it 
passed by. 

*' What is it, captain ?*' she asked, in a breathless whispen 

*'A squall, madam; if it had struck us, there would 
have been no cause to ask that question." 

*' Do they occur often in these parts, captain ?'' 

" No, madam; but when Nature is in the mood she is 
in to-day, anything may occur : ' They that go down to 
the sea in ships, that do business in great \Faters, these see 
the works of the Lord, and His wonders in the deep ; for 
He commandeth and raiseththe stormy wind, which liftfeth 
up the waves thereof; they mount up to the heaven, they 
go down again to the depths ; their soul is melted because 
of trouble ; they reel to and fro, and stagger like ^ drunken 
man, and are at their wits* end. Then they cry unto the 
Lord in their trouble, and He bringeth them out of their 
distresses.' " 

As the captain repeated these beautiful words, he un* 
covered his head. 

'^ Thank you," said Mrs. Graham, holding out her 
hand. '' You have comforted me more than I can tell you." 

The captain grasped her hand warmly and passed on. 
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As the morning advanced^ the heat became almost un- 
bearable> and once or twice the same low^ grumbling sound 
broke the stillness. 

Presently the great pillar of smoke rushing up from 
the volcano disappeared^ the air grew heavy and tremu- 
lous^ and the waves as quiet as a millpond. Every one 
rushed on deck, and stood waiting, pale and awe-stricken. 

The silence lasted for nearly three minutes ; then a faint 
roll, like thunder, was heard; it grew louder, and the 
vessel seemed to tremble, just as you have heard a window 
do when cannon are firing near ; then one or two sharp 
cracks, and the water became agitated ; a wave rose up 
here and there, as if trying to escape from something, and 
immediately to the leeward, a jet of water, like that from 
a fountain, rose about thirty feet in the air; three or four 
more broke out in different directions, and, almost at the 
same moment, the volcano began to smoke again. The 
ship now commenced rocking with a short, sharp motion, 
which gradually increased, until it was difficult to remain 
on deck, even when holding on by diflferent things. This 
continued about ten minutes, though it seemed much 
longer to the frightened passengers ; then a gentle breeze 
came singing through the rigging, and, with a cheerful 
voice, the captain gave orders to hoist sail. The danger 
was past, and the earthquake over. 

What they had felt so mildly at this distance, had caused 
great alarm and destruction at Wellington, where a number 
of houses had been thrown down, and a great many people 
injured, while many more were drowned by the sudden ebb 
and flow of the tide, which rushed up from above high- 
water mark, and carried away several men, women and 
children in its recoil. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Voyage to the Canterbury Settlement — ^Lucy's ATortification — Hot- 
water Lake of Hiotamahana — ^Arriyal at Lyttelton. 

When they were once more running pleasantly before 
the breeze^ and the air had resumed its usual feeling, Lucy 
began to think how silly she had been, and to hope her 
Mamma or Beatrice would not tell Tom, from whom she 
would get a great teasing, it always having been a favourite 
boast with her that she would never lose her presence of 
mind in danger. She had never experienced anything to 
try her before, and now she had the mortification to know 
she had completely failed. It was no consolation to be 
told by Beatrice that every one was frightened, and she 
herself as much as any one ; Lucy could quite believe it, 
but it did not blot out her own failing ; she knew she had 
screamed, and was terribly vexed and ashamed when the 
captain, meeting her towards evening, patted her kindly 
on the shoulder, and said : — 

"Well, little Missy; have you got over your firight? I 
think that shriek of yours was nearly as loud as the 
thunder.'^ 

Lucy crimsoned all over, and then, bursting into tears, 
ran off, leaving the good man quite alarmed; so much so, 
indeed, that he went off to Mrs. Graham and told her what 
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had happened, apologizing^ and saying he did not mean 
anything, and was afraid he knew nothing of how to speak 
to young ladies. 

Vexed at this display of Lncy's temper, Mrs. Graham 
determined to make her explain it all herself to the captain, 
80^ hastened down to her cabin^ where, as she expected, 
she found her daughter crying and very angry. 

''Why, Loo, what's the matter?** she asked, sitting 
down by her. "Are you not well? or have you hurt 
yourself, dea??^' 

*' Oh, dear I oh dear ! it's Tom, Mamma.*' 
" Tom ! Loo ? What do you mean by, ' It's Tom ?' " 
" Tom will laugh at me I Oh I oh P' sobbed Lucy. '* I 
used to boast so ; and I always said, if anything happened, 
and however frightened I was, I would not lose my pre- 
sence of mind ; and now I've done it, and Tom will tease 
me, and call me a fine lady." 

*' You silly child, to cry about such nonsense," said her 
Mamma. "What will it signify, if Tom does tease you; 
it will be a lesson never to boast. Every one was afraid. 
No one need be ashamed of feeling fear at such a time ; 
though I must say I was not pleased with you for making 
such a fuss, and not trying to remain quiet, and trust in 
God. Ton will, I hope, never forget last night, dear Loo ; 
and next time you are in danger or fear, control your feel- 
ings and keep your wits about you, which you will only do 
by trusting in Him who says, that, ' every hair of your 
head is numbered.' And now, dry your eyes, and come 
and beg the captain's pardon for running away just now, 
when he spoke to you. Poor man 1 he is quite distressed, 
and came to tell me all about it." 
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" Did he, really V^ exclaimed Lucy, looking up. *' What 
did he think?" 

" He said he did not understand young ladies.^ 

" Ob, how nice of him ; to think of his saying so to you. 
But what am I to say ; I cannot go and tell him why I cried/' 

"Why not?" 

" Oh Mamma ! and make him think me a goose, to be 
frightened of Tom's teasing." 

Her mother laughed. 

"Come, come, Loo; wipe your eyes — they are red 
enough, I am sure — and just go and tell the captain ex- 
actly why you cried ; it will make him understand * young 
ladies ' a little better for the future.'* 

So Lucy bathed her eyes, smoothed her hair, and went 
on deck, to look for the captain. She soon found him, 
and going up to him, with a deep blush, said : — 

" I was very silly to cry, captain. I hope you will for- 
give me; but I was afraid Tom would tease me." 

The kind-hearted sailor took hold of the little girl's out- 
stretched hand, and said he did not think her at all silly. 
Of course she had a right to cry, if she chose ; and if Tom 
teased her, she had only to go to him, and he would put 
him in irons, or mast-head Lim, whichever he liked. 

Then Lucy began laughing, and had to explain. Tom 
was her brother, and very soon told the Captain all about 
him — ^how brave and kind he was ; how he made fun out 
of anything, and teased her for beihg a girl ; altogether 
amusing the Captain very much, but leaving him more 
perplexed than ever as to the nature of young ladies, or 
yrhj they should wish to be boys, his own experience of 
boyhood having been anything but pleasant. 
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One of the passengers, who had joined the ship at Nel- 
son, had been travelling all over the North Island ; and 
Lucy was never tired of listening to his descriptions of what 
he had seen. She was most astonished by hearing that 
there were lakes and springs of boiling water in the inte- 
rior of the island. One lake^ called " Rotomahana,*' is 
entirely supplied by boiling springs, which rise up from 
the bottom of the lake. There are several islands, on 
which natives live. The rocks are filled here and there 
with little fountains of hot water, and from the crevices 
steam is continually jetting out. Where the water passes 
down the faco of a rock or steep bank, it deposits a white 
sediment, and gradually forms a series of steps, mostly as 
white and clear as alabaster, but sometimes tinged with 
pink, green, or yellow. 

The water has the power of petrifying anything placed 
in or above it; and trees, leaves, or seeds which fall in, 
become encrusted with the same white substance as that 
which forms the steps. The natives cook all their food at 
these springs, and are very fond of bathing in them. 

One thing Lucy was secretly delighted to hear corro- 
borated by this gentleman — and that was, there being no 
dangerous wild animals in the country. It seemed that 
when New Zealand was discovered, dogs and rats were the 
only animals existing. The Governor of Botany Bay 
landed three pigs as a present; and the natives, who had 
seen pictures and heafd the English sailors talk of horses, 
immediately made up their minds that the poor little pigs 
were horses. Two chiefs mounted a couple, and rode them 
until they died : the third escaped into the woods ; but, 
having been seen in a burial-ground, was instantly killed 
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for committing what^ according to 1^6 fiatire idea, is 
sacrilege. 

The gentleman had a large poftft^io of drawings^ "tritll 
likenessesr of a number of chiefs^ and told Lncy a great 
many curious stories of the way he got them to sit for 
their portraits. One old man would not be {if^rsnaded, 
under any inducement; and resolutely held out, saying 
he would be sure to die if the white man put his image 
upon a book. At last a plan was hit upon. Th6 traveller 
laid his watch upon the ground, and showed the ehief how 
its wheels kept moving. The old man was very mudi 
alarmed, and asked if it was a spirit. The traveller said 
•'No," but that it would stop moving if it wad angry f sa 
when the man persisted in declining to sit for his portrait, 
the traveller stopped the watch. This was qtlite sufficient: 
the astonished man immediately sat down, saying he would 
do anything if the watch would only breathe agsdn. 

The second day of their voyage they passed Cloudy Bay^ 
once celebrated as a great gathering place for whalers, and 
now more so, as the harbour of the fertile Wairan plains, 
and Kcton, the capital of Marlboro^ ; from thence th^ had 
a fair and rapid passage to Lyttelton, or, as it is called oii 
some maps ''Port Victoria;'* and, on the fcdlowing mom^ 
ing, came in sight of the entrance to the harbour— a 
Iriew which, lighted up as it was by the early sun, was 
bright and cheering enough to satisfy any emigrant. Upoa 
one side lay a steep headland, namea " Gadley Head,'' and 
the other an equally high one, called "Adderley Head/* 
Passing between these, they entered the harbour, and saw 
the houses and docks at Lyttelton. Inland, rose a low 
bank and hWs behind, which was the mountain range, 
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tipped with snow. It is between the hills and the moun- 
tains that the plains lie, and where Christchurch is 
situated. 

As they neared the quay, which was crowded with peo- 
ple^ they saw a little boat dart out, and soon recognized 
Captain Graham and Tom^ who greeted them with a loud 
cheer, which, reaching the ears of the crowd on shore, was 
taken up and repeated, lasting all the time the anchor was 
being lowered. 

Captain Graham and Tom clambered up the side, much 
to Aps' delight, who began to cry directly he saw his 
father, and beg to be taken to him. 

Captain Graham had taken rooms at the Mitre Hotel ; 
so they felt just as comfortable as if they had come back 
to England, the polite waiters and chamber-maid running 
about, bowing, and saying '^ Yes, sir/' just as they did at 
home. 

When they had told their own adventures, they insisted 
upon hearing a full account of the overland route ; and so 
I think the best way will be to follow Tom and his father 
from the da^ of their departure from Nelson. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Account of Tom's Overland Journey — ^Arrive at a Pah — ^Pirst - 
Impressions of the Natives — Native Swing. 

When Captain Graham and Tom settled to go overland 
to Christehurch, they had very little idea of the real nature 
of the journey, and the difficulties that would heset them. 
Taking the advice of some acquaintances in Nelson, a 
couple of guides and two horses were hired, with a boy to 
bring back the horses when they reached the mountains, 
across which the path was impracticable, except on foot. 
Their provisions consisted of a bag of ship biscuit, a couple 
of pounds of tea, and a small ham. They each carried a 
railway rug .or blanket, strapped like a knapsack on the 
back, a gun, powder and shot, and a brace of pistols. Tom 
had never been armed before, and could scarcely avoid 
dancing with joy as he stuck his pistols in a belt made on 
purpose, and lifted up his gun, but catching Lucy's eye 
watching him, he subdued his feelings and tried to look 
perfectly unconcerned ; even when kissing her and saying 
good-bye, he did not say anything more than ; — 

" Good-bye, Loo. We are all armed, you see; I pity 
the niggers if they attack us." 

'^ Don't whistle until you are out of the wood, Tom," 
replied Lucy, tears starting into her eyes, partly because 
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he was going away^ partly because she was not going with 
him. '* Take care, and don't shoot yourself, dear. You 
know guns are dreadfully dangerous. I hope it*s not 
loaded." 

'^ You little goose/^ exclaimed Tom, kissing her again. 
** What good would it be if it was not ?" 

*'0h, to frighten them.'' 

Tom laughed, and at the same moment his father*s voice 
was heard calling him, so he rushed off with Lucy to their 
mother. 

Their journey, during the early part of the first day, lay 
through a cultivated district, along lanes, upon each side 
of which lay fields of corn, etc., and looking exactly like 
home. Occasionally they met a wagon, driven by the 
farmer, and generally stopped to talk a little, everyone 
recognizing them as new-comers, and being anxious to 
know where they were going to settle, or, sometimes, if 
they came from any part of England they knew. It 
seemed just as if everybody knew everybody, and took a 
warm interest in all concerning each other. They lunched at 
one house, dined at another, and Tom soon saw that all the 
boys of his own age were held in as much consideration as 
even he aspired to, and took their share of the daily labour 
and duty, as well as the grown-up men. At first he had 
felt a little inclined to look down upon boys, but soon 
found his mistake, and was glad enough to listen to what 
they told him of the shooting, etc. 

Towards nightfall, they approached a station kept by a 
man owning a large sheep-run. Here they found a wel- 
come, bed, and supper, leaving at daylight. All that day, 
the road, or rather bridle-path, lay through swampy ground, 
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ttith here and there a rising ground. At last they reached 
a hill, and, looking back^ found they had been rising im" 
perceptibly, and had gained a considerable height^ from 
which they gazed down upon a pretty valley, through 
which wound a silvery stream, the banks of which were 
here and there closed in by forest trees and ferns. On the 
opposite side, blue smoke, rising in columns, denoted human 
habitations, and proved, on enquiry, to be a native village 
or Pahy where the guides proposed to get shelter for the 
night, having so timed their arrival that they would just 
arrive -at the hour of evening meal, a plan very generally 
adopted by guides, who never provide themselves with food, 
but trust to falling in with a Pah at the right moment. 

The Pah they were approaching was one of the few left 
in this part of the country, and but a poor specimen of 
those Tom afterwards saw in the North Island, as the 
natives were very poor, and had adopted many European 
habits, which, though rendering them in reality more com- 
fortable, sadly lessened the picturesqueness of their Pah; 
still it was new to Tom, and deserves a description. 

The banks of the stream sloped up to the foot of a steep 
mound, two sides of which were precipitous; the two 
others were closed in by a high palisade, or post-railing of 
stakes, interlaced with branches, tied together with the 
flax fibre and difiFerent creepers. Ascending to this, with- 
out seeing a sign of an inhabitant, they found an entrance, 
and, preceded by the guides, pushed in through the narrow 
opening; but here they were as much at a loss as ever: a 
post-wall, exactly like that they had just passed was befiwre 
them, leaving just room to push round, between it and 
the outer. This they did, until, after four or five yards. 
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they found another door, butj inside, another screen ; and 
now they had to turn back to look for the next door. 
Then came a long passage ; here they heard voicesi and 
suddenly a perfect Babel of dogs*, men's, and fowls' voices^ 
shrieking and chattering together. It was evident their 
approach had been heard; so they hurried on, anxious to 
« get into the oi)cn space and explain their object. 

Suddenly a wide opening burst upon them^ and the in- 
terior of the Pah was displayed before Tom's delighted gaze, 
but accompanied by the assault of a pack of ugly, yelping 
cursj and the tongues of as many women, who were trying 
to kick and beat the dogs quiet and question the intruders 
at one and the same time^ wliile the pigs and ducks lent 
their aid to swell the chorus, and it was several minutes 
before any one could hear the other speak ; at last, by * 
dint of sticks^ kicks, and scolding, the women quieted the 
angry curs, who ran back into the holes and corners they 
had come from. 

The natives were tall^ fine-looking ]^)eople^ many of them 
tattooed, some of them dressed in European clothes^ others 
with the old native dress : namely, a red or white blanket, 
tied or skewered together at the neck, their hair fastened 
in a knot at the top of their heads^ and ornamented with a 
bunch of feathers, or variegated grass. Most of the women 
)iad cotton wrappers or petticoats. The children were all 
naked, and scampered about, turning heels over head; just 
as the little street-boys in London are so fond of doings to 
frighten old ladies or young Mammas into giving them 
money. 

As soon as the guides had explained that Captain 
Orahaim wished to stay at the Pah all night, the chief 
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came forward and saluted him^ by rubbing noses, telling 
him he was welcome, and should be his guest. He next 
led the way to his lodge. 

This was a low hut, built entirely of poles and branches, 
interlaced in the same manner as the fence I described 
before, though, in the present case, the branches were 
much closer together. There was neither a window nor 
chimney, the only light or ventilation being by the door- 
way. In the middle, a few cinders lay smouldering on the 
floor, and as soon as the chief entered with his guests, t)ne 
of his wives threw an armful of twigs upon the embers ; 
these flamed up and completely filled the place with such 
a dense smoke that Tom could see nothing for several 
minutes. Meantime, the chief sat down cross-legged upon 
a rush mat, inviting Captain Graham to do the same, 
ordering his wives to prepare some food; and, as Tom 
could not breathe in the smoky atmosphere of the hut, 
he made this an excuse to see the way the black ladies 
performed their cooking operations. 

The* first thing he saw was a hole in which a fir.e was 
already burning. This was the ordinary preparation for 
their evening meal. Then half-a-dozen children chased 
some hens into a corner, killed and plucked them in an 
incredibly short space of time, while their Mammas were 
washing the body of a nice fat little pig, which had been 
partly prepared beforehand ; this they covered and bound 
round with green leaves, and after raking the burning logs 
and cinders out of the hole we spoke of, laid it in, put the 
chickens on the top, and filled it up to the brim with 
potatoes, fish, and green leaves, pouring over all a little 
water, lastly a thick covering of leaves, and, over this* earth 
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and sods. The heated earth and steam from the water 
cooked the food in a very short time ; then the sods and 
earth were scraped ofF^ and the potatoes^ chicken^ fish, and 
pig^ lifted out and laid upon wicker baskets on mats^ which 
were instantly taken into the verandah of the chief's hut, 
and presented, smoking hot and beautifully cooked, to him 
and his guests. There were no such things as knives or 
forks, but nobody appeared to miss them^ and set to work 
with their fingers^ with great good will. Tom looked hard 
at his father, to see what he would do, and seeing him turn 
up his coat sleeves and take a wing of a chicken in hii 
fingers, he began to think he felt hungry enough to try it 
too^ so, accordingly^ he squatted down and accepted the 
offered dinner, acknowledging, afterwards, that he never 
tasted anything so good in his life. 

I dare say, if Tom had not had such a long ride and fastj 
he would have been a little more fastidious ; but, be that 
as it may, he, made a capital dinner, and only wished Lucy 
had been there to see how well he ate with his fingers, 
remembering, in the middle of it all, the old home nursery 
saying, that '* fingers were made before knives and forks/' 
He was certainly Burprised, however, at the way the pUe 
of meat, flesh, and fowl disappeared, and how the natives 
ate and ate, without speaking a single word, seemingly 
much too busy to waste time upon talking. After the last 
remnants of the feast had vanished, a large earthen jar of 
water, flavoured with some sort of herb, of a strongly acid 
taste, was carried round. Then they all began to talk at 
once, making so much noise that it was impossible to hear 
what any one in particular said; indeed, nobody seemed 
to care whether any one listened, and were quite content 
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to hear their own Y<Ace9, vrhexi they QOiild dp so, 9bore Ae 
clamour of tongues. 

After a great deal of talking, pipes were brought in^ aadf 
us every one smoked^ there was soon a complete ajence, 
only broken by an occasional grunt of satisfaction ^m 
soiQie one or other of the party^ who, having made an mu 
commonly good dinner, felt highly content with himself 
ftnd everyone else. 

Tom had never been allowed to smoke, and soon b^an 
to feel rather sick, from the smell of the tobacco ; so, aft^ 
asking one of the guides to come out with him, he sallied 
fprth^ to see what was going on outside. 

The Fah contained about fifty huts, all built in the same 
way, differing only in the ugly and disgusting idols placed 
as ornaments of the supporting poles ; some of these re* 
9embled a man with a distorted and hideous face, his eyes 
protruding and wide open, his tongue hanging out, or hi9 
hands and legs bent in an unnatural and deformed mamier. 
Others were partly shaj^ed like a beast or bird, partly like 
a human being. 

The inside of the huts were all alike full of smoke, dried 
fish, and dirty rush mats. The natives were ajl out, and 
amusing themselves in different ways, some dancing, some 
gambling, with sticks like ninepins, and getting loudly 
excited over their games; others smoking, and others again 
swinging, by means of ropes tied at the top of a high pole* 
!E!ach native who is going to swing catches hold of the end 
1^ the rope ; at a given signal, they all make a rush and 
. jump round, and once set going, it is no easy matter to 
stop again, the impetus keeping them flying round, scarcely 
even touching the ground now and then with their toes^ 
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and all this is accompanied by loud shouts and laughter, 
both from the performers and spectators. 

Tom thought he would like to try the fun^ but soon found 
himself whirled off the ground and thrown down^ giddy 
and stunned, while all the natives laughed loudly at his 
misfortune^ a proceeding he thought very rude and unkind^ 
entirely forgetting how often he had laughed at his school- 
fellows for similar disasters. Indeed, this very swing of 
the natives of New Zealand was exactly like one they had 
at the school Tom was at, although none of the boys ever 
made it go so quick. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Some of the Native Maimers— Taba and Eating — ^Woiking out the 

Tabu — Eetaliation. 

Seeing that they avoided carrying food inside the house, 
Tom asked his father to find out what their reason was, 
and at the same time, if possible, to find why one of the 
chiefs did not feed himself, but let a slave lift up and 
put his food into his mouth. The guide, who acted as 
interpreter, laughed when asked, and told him it was 
because of the tabu ; that is, because the places or things 
were holy. 

It seems that, in all the Pacific islands, there exists a 
singular custom called tahu, which consists, as I have 
just said, in making one person, place, or thing, sacred ; 
if a person, he must not touch food with his own hands ; 
nobody can touch him ; anything doing so, becomes 
tabued too. Places that are tabued are generally rivers, 
while the fishing season lasts; ground where the people 
are planting, or have planted, Kumaras, or sweet potatoes ; 
or where eels are caught. Every thing a chief or priest 
wears, or passes under, is tabued ; so no slave can touch 
the hair of a chief's head, or the roof of his house ; and 
should a chief tire, or feel an inclination to change any 
portion of his clothing, he throws it away into a place 
where nobody can reach it, believing if anyone gets it, 
they will be hurt or killed by the spirit that is in it. 
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Where a death takes place, the ground i« tabued, and 
sometimes whole districts have been disinhabited on this 
account. E?en since roads were made, the same custom 
prevails, and people are forbidden to walk over or upon 
them until the tabu is removed ; a rather funny example 
of this is told by Mr. Swainson, in his book on New 
Zealand, and which I shall introduce here. He says : — 

^ Some years after our sovereignty had been established 
in these islands, a gentleman holding a high official position 
in the colony, started upon a pedestrian excursion from 
Auckland to New Plymouth, accompanied by three native 
baggage bearers. For some time previously, the road 
between New Plymouth and Mokaa, for a distance of 
about fifty miles had been tabued by a powerful neigh- 
bouring chief. Though warned, as he went along, that 
the tabu was strictly maintained, and that he would 
probably be stopped by the way, the traveller continued 
to proceed on the chance of being allowed to pass. 
After having walked about a hundred -and-fifty miles, 
he came to the commencement of the forbidden ground, 
and, meeting with nothing to arrest his progress, he entered 
upon the tabued road, and having proceeded ten or a dozen 
miles, began to entertain a confident hope that he should 
be able to reach his journey's end. Having arrived at a 
temporary native settlement on the beach, about the time 
of high water, he called a halt, in order to wait until the 
tide should have ebbed so far as to allow of his proceeding. 
He was civilly supplied by the natives of the settlement 
with firewood and water to cook his mid-day meal, and 
nothing was said by them on the subject of tabu ; but 
entertainers had quietly despatched a messenger to 
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the guardian of this particular portion of the tabu road^ 
to inform him of the presence of a trespasser. The meal 
being finished^ and the tide having ebbed, the word was 
given to proceed, and the party having resumed their 
loads^ were just upon the point of starting, when the 
faithful guardian of the road — a black-bearded, ill-favoured, 
repulsive-looking fellow — suddenly made his appearance, 
in a state of furious rage. Throwing off his blanket, 
slapping his tattooed thighs, flourishing his tomahawk^ 
and dancing about like an enraged tiger, he gave vent to 
his fury ; and, with significant signs, and in language not 
to be mistaken, gave the unwary traveller to understand 
that he must go no farther. The baggage-bearers imme- 
diately resumed their seats, with unaflFected meekness, and 
the natives of the settlement, squatting themselves down 
native fashion, their arms resting on their knees, and 
their heads half buried in their blankets, grouped them- 
selves quietly round, intent spectators of the scene ; leaving 
a clear stage to the infuriated chief and the checkmated 
traveller to perform the principal characters of the play. 

" Alone, unarmed, in a remote part of the country, diflS- 
cult of access, confronted by this savage-looking specimen of 
his race, and uncertain whether the play would prove a 
tragedy or a farce, a new comer, or one not yet ' to the 
native manner born,' would have found himself in no 
enviable position. The traveller explained that he was a 
Kaiwkawa from Auckland ; but the announcement worked 
no charm, nor served to soothe the savage breast. In this 
remote part of Her Majesty's dominions, it was clear that 
the Queen's name had not yet become a tower of strength. 
Argument was useless, force was out of the question, and 
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the baggage-bearers refused to proceed, believing that 
the attempt would be at the risk of being tomahawked or 
stripped. It being idle any longer to attempt to carry on 
the unequal contest, and the play being evidently played 
out, the beaten party retired from the sccnCj leaving the 
spectators to discuss — which they would assuredly do, 
with infinite zest — the merits of the serio-comic enter- 
tainment. So^ again shouldering their loads, the discom- 
fited and crestfallen party began, with what grace they 
mighty to retrace their steps to Auckland." 

The chief, who told Captain Graham so many stories, 
had just tabued a tract of land near, and very gravely 
informed him that the cause of his doing so was, that a 
lizard had run across his path while crossing this valley, 
and consequently, supposing it to be the atua of his father, 
he had tabued the ground. Tlie head and back of a chief 
are sacred, and anyone touching them also; it is said no 
native will repair the roof of a chief's hnt, because it has 
been above his sacred head ; so I suppose the chiefs have 
to do this work for themselves. No one under tabu is 
allowed to feed himself, but must sit with his hands before 
him, and his mouth open to receive the food put into it by 
a person appointed for that purpose. The next most 
interesting thing Captain Graham and Tom heard, related 
to the laws of right or wrong. If any one wronged 
another — whether intentionally or by accident was all the 
same — some near relation of the suflfcrer came to the 
other's house, and carried off anything he thought most 
valuable ; while, unable to resent the robbery, the owner, 
would, if at home, sit still, and watch the thieves. This 
custom amused Tom greatly, making him think of an old 
nursery rhyme : — 
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" I went to Taffy's house, 
Taffjr was from home, 
Taffy came to my house, 
And stole a marrow-bone. 

" I went to Taffy's hcnse, 
Taffy was in bed ; 
I stole the bolster 
Away from Taffy's head." 

Besides these two customs, there were a great many 

more than I have space or time at present to relate, and 

one or two of which Tom saw afterwards, when they had 

settled in their iiew home. 

As the New Zealanders eat only twice a day, cramming 

themselves then to such a degree that they do not appear 

to care what they do until they begin to be hungry again, 

no more food was prepared that night ; and Tom, who had 

not such a convenient appetite, went to sleep, thinking them 

particularly unreasonable people, and wishing he had eaten 

a better dinner. However, he was too tired to stay long 

awake ; so, curling himself up upon the soft pile of mats 

given by the chief, he was soon fast asleep, and snoring, 

while Captain Graham, pencil in hand, took a sketch of 

the fine old chief, as he lay upon his mats ; he was a tall, 

fine man, not at all like an Indian or nigger, but just like 

a dark-complexioned Englishman ; his face was ornamented 

with lines, and strokes tattoed upon his skin, which gave 

him a very funny appearance. He was particularly 

courteous, and tried everything he could to make his 

guests stay with him, which they were really inclined to 

do, if they had time ; but they had yet many miles of rough 

country and entangled forests to pass; so, reluctantly 

enough, left the Pah at daylight, and said farewell to the 

kospitable natives, most of whom ran up to them, to 

shake hands, and wish them a safe journey. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A Walk in the Forost — • Crossing a Birer — Advice from an 

Old Settler. 

The road, or path, for road there was none, lay through 
an immense natoral forest, principally of the Kauris or 
Yellow Pine, the most yaloable tree in the island ; it grows 
to an enormous height; the long straight bole towering 
high in the air, without a single branch to break its 
surface; then spreading out giant limbs which, crossing 
and intermingling with each — covered as they are, too, 
with a separate vegetable growth, springing out of their 
own stems, as moss or miseltoe does at home— form an 
impenetrable roof, and effectually exclude the rays of the 
sun, rendering the way below dark and close, which adds 
considerably to the toil of cutting one's way along ; by 
cutting a way, I mean actually using a large clasp-knife to 
sever the creeping plants, which, running from tree to 
tree and bush to bush, try to prevent any passage ; besides, 
the rank vegetation, caused by the heat and the damp, is 
often difficult to push through ; and Tom now found that 
it would have been utterly impossible to attempt to ride, 
and that the guides had done wisely in leaving tlie horses 
on the outskirts of this veritable thicket, where, in charge 
of a couple of natives, they were to remain until they had 
fulfilled their journey, and were returning to Nelson. 
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Tom had read a good deal of tropical forests; but, 
extravagant as his ideal pictures had been, nothing reached 
the reality of this, his first introduction to a New Zealand 
one ; and his' father, although he had studied the natural 
history of the country deeply, found himself often at a 
loss to answer Tom's questions, or satisfy his wondering 
curiosity as to the name or nature of the hundreds of new 
plants and trees springing on every side. 

The long spars of the Kauri were evidently intended by 
nature as masts for ships, and instantly established them- 
selves in Tom's favour, and, in his imagination, became a 
forest of men of war. This, however, is not the sole use 
of the Kauri, as there is a valuable gum extracted from 
it, which is sent to England, and sold for a high price ; 
besides, the wood being hard and close grained, it is highly 
prized by carpenters for household furniture, though the 
Rimu, or Yellow Pine, is much prettier, and closely 
resembles mahogany ; while the bark is usefully employed 
in tanyards. 

The tree, however, which astonished Tom most, was the 
fern, which, growing to the height of sixty or seventy 
feet, still retains a close resemblance to the English plant, 
and looks very graceful and peculiar. It affords a soft 
aujd silky-looking material resembling spun glass, but as 
delicate and elastic as silk. In some of the Pacific islands, 
the natives gather this from between the branches in great 
quantities, and stuff pillows or mattrasses, etc. 

After the first novelty of the dark, sombre forest path 
wore off, Tom began to wonder why he did not see any 
birds; a circumstance explained by his father as owing to 
the dense foliage keeping away the, sunlight, no bird 
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except owls liking to live out of his bright rays ; indeed^ 
Tom very soon had this truth proved, as, on reaching an 
open space, they were greeted by the voices of hundreds 
of little songsters, who were so innocent of any fear, that 
they scarcely moved out of the travellers' way, hopping 
from branch to branch as Tom shook them off. 

From this break in the forest, a fine open country lay 
before them for many miles, covered with long grass, and 
the English fern, short in comparison with the tree, but 
still towering in many places a foot above Tom's head. A 
large river lay a short way off, and upon the banks of this 
they proposed resting for the night, as the rapidity of the 
current made crossing rather a dangerous undertaking, 
requiring both time and a careful examination ; for, well 
as the guides knew the river, every flood changes the 
depth of the bed ; there are so many quicksands, that 
however shallow the stream may appear, the ford may be 
impassable ; besides these changeable dangers, there is 
one which is equally formidable, and is always a barrier 
against any progress; namely, the fearful force of current 
or stream, against which, even in shallow water, it is often 
impossible to struggle, and the rash traveller is often 
swept down, and, if he is not fortunate enough to reach 
a piece of quieter water, he is almost certain to be 
drowned, as it is well known that if a man once loses 
his footing in even a comparatively mild current, there 
is very little chance of his regaining it again, or swim- 
ming against the stream. 

The banks of this river were precipitous and covered 
with shrubs and fern, while the bed of the stream was a 
wide ravine, covered with large stones and trunks of trees, 
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durried down by the floods, and left lying about in every 
direetion, giving it a dlismal and wild aj^aranee, lowing 
timt tlK>ngIi the river at present consisted only of tlu'ee 
Harrow streams rushing down the valley, during a flood 
it must entirely fill it^ and present a tmly magnificent 
scene. 

The encampment for the night upon the bank of the 
river was a most exciting thing to Tom ; and remembering 
what he had read Robinson Crusoe did in his lonely island, 
he proposed looking for a cave. This the guides laughed 
at, telling him they would soon make him a capital house. 
Accordingly, they set to work cutting down the yonng 
pine trees that grew in abundance all about. These they 
stuck into the ground, resting them against each other, 
like a card house, but securing them with a rope they 
carried for the purpose. Having thus formed a strong and 
secure framework, they gathered armfuls of fern and laid 
it against the slanting holes, much as you see men thatch- 
ing cottages. Over this they laid some heavy bags, to 
prevent the sudden gales of wind which are so frequent 
and violent in New Zealand, from tearing them away. 

Tom looked on in great delight, thinking how nice it 
would be to make just such huts for himself, when his 
father had settled on his " run," as a sheep farm is called. 

Tom peeped into the hut, which looked very comfortable, 
particularly when the bottom was covered by a thick layer 
of moss and grass, to form a bed ; and next morning both 
he and his father declared they had never slept sounder, 
and felt quite sorry to leave their pretty little resting- 
place. 

Long before either of them were awake, the guides had 
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disooveved • na£e place to cross the river, though the 
Cimrent was so rapid as to render the precaution of a rope, 
tied round the waist of each man, resrj adiisable. Poor 
Tom would hare had a rery faint chance of crossing, had 
this not been the plan ; as it was, he lost his footings and 
was only saved hj the support of the rope. 

Their journey, for the next two or three days, was much 
the same. They crossed no less than three rivers, strug- 
gled through another forest, bivouacked at night under the 
fern tent we have described, pursuing their way in day- 
light, occasionally shooting wild-ducks or other birds for 
their supper. Thus they journeyed forward, and on the 
fourth day reached the coast, along wliich their path now 
lay, for some distance, passing a cape, called upon the map. 
Double Corner. On their way, they took their guide's 
advice, and made a call at a settlement belonging to two 
Englishmen. 

Captain Graham was very glad to have an opportunity 
of seeing such a well-conducted farm, and received a great 
deal of very good advice from his hosts, who had lived for 
many years in the Canterbury settlement, and travelled 
through most of it, looking at the diflfierent *' blocks,'* or 
divisions of land the Government buys from the natives to 
resell to the settlers; one, in particular, they strongly 
advised Captain Graham to look at as soon as he arrived 
at Christchurch, as it was very well situated, had a good 
deal of clear plain, and a nice stream running through part 
of it, upon which a situation for a house might easily be 
found. Tom heard of the plan with great delight. His 
journey had made him wild for a bush life, and the thought 
of living with his father in fern tents, while they were 
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superintending the clearing and building of a house for his 
mother and the others^ was almost too charming to dwell 
upon; and had Captain Graham been inclined to forget the 
adrice (which he was not), Tom would assuredly have given 
him no excuse to do so^ as he talked of nothing else all the 
way to Christchurch, examining everything they saw, 
with a view to finding out whether it would be useful in 
the bush, and making so many wonderful plans, that if 
. half of them had been even divided among half-a-dozen 
settlers' families, the district would have been the most 
perfect province in New Zealand. Although he did not 
say so openly, it was evident that the river was Tom's 
greatest attraction. Upon this he settled he was to have 
a boat to convey the corn, etc., never stopping to find out 
the size of the river, or where it ran into the bay ; all he 
thought of was the boat. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Arrival at Christchuroh — ^The Backbone of New Zealand — Finding 

Lodgings — ^Tom's new Friend. 

ToM^ *who had imagined all the road to Christchurch would 
be equally wild^ was very much surprised to find that, after 
leaving Stoneyhurst^ the settlement where they got such 
good advice, they lost sight of the bush, and travelled 
through a succession of neat farms, with enclosed fields, 
farm-houses, and a very tolerable road ; indeed, as they 
approached Christchurch, it became so good that the 
guides proposed hiring a spring cart, at a farm. In this 
they jogged merrily along, through rich fields and orchards, 
past gay gardens, and comfortable dwelling-houses, occa- 
sionally meeting a dog-cart, cart, or gentleman or lady on 
horseback, appearances of civilization that cheered Captain 
Ghraham's heart as much as they disappointed Tom's newly 
bom passion for roughing it in the bush. 

Approaching the town at last, the view was very beauti- 
ful, as Port Lyttelton, or Victoria, as it is called upon some 
maps, is really one of the prettiest harbours in the world. 
It is bounded, or rather rounded, on the south and south- 
east, by Banks' Peninsula, the high ground of which rises 
into fair hills, covered with the brightest and richest shades 
of green you could possibly paint. Far to the west, and 
as far as the eye can reach, tower the great chain of 
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mountains which run down the centre of the island^ and 
are sometimes called the backbone of New Zealand. In 
winter, these mountains are generally capped with snow, 
and this, joining the belt of evergreen forest, forms a very 
pretty and striking contrast. These hills are thirty or forty 
miles inland from Christchnrch, and it is the plain between 
them and the sea-range that is so famous for feeding 

sheep. 

The settlement of Canterbury having, as you know, been 
first proposed and founded by a company of gentlemen who 
knew the blessings of education and order, you may believe 
the first thing they looked to was to start their new country 
upon the foundation <rf Church and schools. They first 
chose a spot for their capital, calling it Christcliurch, after 
the famous college at Oxford, in which several of them had 
been educated. Here they built a neat church and college, 
founded by the Bishop of New Zealand, the large build- 
ing, erected to shelter the first emigrants, being converted 
into school-houses, and a very few months saw a consider- 
able town laid out ; streets were rising every day, and now 
there are numbers of pretty houses and good shops, while, 
for miles round, there are capital farms and good roads. 
Steamers run once a month to Akaroa and the other 
settlements; besides, the arrival of a regular monthly mail 
from home, bringing new faces, new fashions, and new 
papers, keeps up a constant excitement and steady pro- 
gress. 

When Tom and his father drove up to one of the hotels, 
they could scarcely believe they were out of England, 
There stood the white-neckclothed waiter, smart chamber- 
maid, and Boots, while, just as they arrived, up drove 
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the mail car, a small eonreyance, running between 
Cbristchurch, Lyttelton, and one or two other settlements, 
fiirther off. 

There were two jiassengers, young men, who had large 
sheep-runs about forty miles off, and came up to Christ* 
church once a month, to purchase provisions for their 
families. One of them told Tom, that while he and his 
brother were away, they left their younger brother in 
charge of their sheep, and that during that time, he had 
sometimes nothing but flour and sugar to eat.^ 

After taking care to secure a bed at the hotel, and 
ordering dinner, Captain Graham and Tom sallied forth 
to look for a lodging, to have ready before the ship arrived 
at Port Lyttelton; after looking at one or two, they 
settled to take one in a house with a view of the rivers- 
one of the prettiest prospects in the world — kept by the 
widow of an old sailor, who, as she told Captain Graham, 
had heard so much of New Zealand from his father, who 
had been there with Captain Cook, that he never rested 
till he and his wife got out ; he took the command of a 
steamer going to and from Sydney and Auckland, the 
capital, as you know, of New Zealand ; but hearing of 
the beautiful country all round the new town of Christ- 
ehurch, he gave up his seafaring life, and began farming. 
After he died, his widow bought a house in the town, and 
made a very comfortable livelihood by letting a part of it 
as lodgings. She was a Scotchwoman by birth; and, 

♦ Extract from a letter from the author's aunt : — ** When we last 
heard from Willy, he was watching sheep in a wilderness, having 
only flour and sugar for food, and no one within five miles. He 
could not leave the sheep for a moment until Justin returned ; he 
had gone for a cartload of provisiona.'' 
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though Captain Graham could scarcely claim anything 
Scotch but his name, it was quite enough to secure the 
old lady's good opinion^ especially when she heard that 
he had fought in the Crimea in a Scotch regiment ; and 
so anxious was she to find out all that Scotchman had 
done, that he could only get away upon promising to 
return next night, and partake of what she called a whole- 
some supper. 

Haying thus satisfactorily arranged things for his wife^ 
Captain Graham set about making enquiries relative to 
his proposed journey to look at the *' block'' or 'Hot" of 
ground he had been advised to see. It lay about thirty 
miles from Christchurch, near the mountains^ and rather 
to the south, Tom stood listeniug eagerly to the descrip- 
tion given by the agent, stretching his ears to hear some- 
thing about the rivers ; at last, no longer able to control 
his intense curiosity, he burst out with the enquiry, — 

" But the river — isn't there a beautiful river for a 
boat?" 

The agent was an old naval officer, and had an idea 
that the only service in the world worth speaking about 
was the navy, or, at least, a sailor in some form or other. 
He had no sons of his own, or they would all have been 
placed in his favourite profession ; and I really believe his 
greatest sorrow in life was this fact. Tom's open face, 
and evident anxiety about a boat, caught his attention; 
and, turning sharp round, he asked, — 

'* Like boats, young fellow ?" 

'* Yes," answered Tom ; " I want to have a river and a 
boat." 

"Good boy!" exclaimed the old gentleman; then, 
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tammg to Captaiu Graham, he coniinacd, '' Fine boy, 
sir. What profession do you intend him for?'' 

'* I wish him to settle do^^l here; he wishes to be a sailor.** 

" Quite right too ; nothing like the salt water. Very 
fine boy^ sir, remarkably fine boy I Don't bury him 
him among the sheep ; let him put on the blue jacket, 
and serve his Queen. Want a boat, my boy ? You shall 
have one; come to me at five o'clock, and we'll see what 
we can do in the sailing line. Now, Captain Graham, 
we'll go over the merits of the run again ; the place is 
worth seeing, but I've another in my list will suit my 
young friend better. You'll save land carriage for your 
exports and imports too." 

Captain Graham, accordingly, after a close examination 
into the relative merits of the difiereut localities, made up his 
mind to see both ; and, by starting the following mornings 
he calculated he would see them, and be back at Lyttelton 
in time to receive his wife. In spite of the temptation of 
the promised sail with his new friend, Tom declared he 
would go with his father, rather disappointing the agent, 
who reminded him of the boat. 

'* Yes, sir," said Tom, determinedly, '' I remember quite 
well ; but I made up my mind first to go with Papa, so 
I must stick to it." 

" That's right, my boy, stick to your determination ; go 
and have look at the place, and come back to mc ; the 
boat will keep." 

** What a nice old gentleman, Papa," said Tom, as soon 
as they got out of the oflSce ; '' I wonder what kind of a 
boat he has. I daresay he*ll tell me lots of stories about 
the navy. Oh, I wish I was back again !" 

F 
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Captain Graham's visit to the " blocks '^ ended in his 
deciding to take the last one he had heard of. How far 
Tom's influence prevailed I dare not say ; but it is certain 
that his proposition about bringing goods up and down the 
river had a good deal to do with the determination of his 
father, who saw many more advantages to be gained by 
this cheap and easy way of travelling than ever entered 
Tom's head ; and, in imagination, he saw his farm growing 
into a populous town, the river floating with ships and 
boats. 

"When they returned to Christchurch, and went to the 
agent's office, he welcomed them as if they were old 
Mends, listened to the selection Captain Graham had 
made with a smile, saying he agreed with him, and hoped 
he would never regret his choice ; the arrangement about 
the lease, etc., was soon made, and Captain Graham left 
the office the master of about eight thousand acres of fine 
open plain, the command of nearly five miles of a splendid 
river, as large as the Thames at Kingston, and a fine forest, 
with fuel enough to supply a town like Christchurch for 
twenty years. 

*' You'll come back for our boating, my boy?" said the 
old sailor, laying his hand on Tom's head. 

"Yes, sir, I shall be very glad ; I've thought of it ever 
since, and I hope you'll tell me some stories of sea 
adventures." 

" That I will, with all my heart ; but there off you go, 
and be back again in three hours. Bring your father with 
you, if he has nothing better to do ; we'll show him what 
we sailors can do. Eh, Tom?" 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Lucy and Beatrice become Teachers — Native Religion— The first 

Missionary — Letters from England. 

As soon as he had seen his wife and family settled in their 
comfortable lodgings at the Scotchwoman's^ Captain Gra- 
ham set about his arrangements for going to his farm, 
having determined to take the agent's advice, and prepare 
a house for his wife and family before he let them face the 
hardships of a settler's life. 

This plan disappointed Lucy more than even having to 
give up the overland journey ; and she began to hint to 
Tom and Beatrice, that she thought she might just as 
well have stayed at school in England, as come out to 
be left in a paltry lodging in a town, there being no 
difference, that she could find out, between the lodgings 
they were now in and some they had two summers 
before, in England. Even the few natives she saw were 
scarcely difflerent from Europeans, and, except for their 
tattoed faces, might have passed for gipseys. After a 
great deal of grumbling, she ended by her old complaint 
at not being a boy, so Tom ran oflF, and brought in a suit 
of his clothes, gravely offering to cut her hair for her, 
so that she should be ready to start with them for the 
plains. 
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Lucy got very angry at his joke, and cried bitterly when 
he finished oflF, by saying: — 

" Well, Luce, if you cannot wear my clothes, you can 
mend them. I'll leave you those I wore on the journey, 
to amuse your fingers with while Papa and I are clearing- 
Girls are not fit for rough work. Papa and I shall wear 
out no end of clothes, so you and Beatrice will have lots 
of easy, quiet going work to do. There, now, don^t make 
such a fuss. What^s the use of crying ; crying won^t 
make a boy of you, or mend my shirts. There, kiss me ! 
that's a good old girl, and don't be silly. Cheer up, old 
Luce, you're a capital fellow — for a girl 1" 

And, so saying, Tom dashed out of the room, saying 
to himself, "Girls are. such soft-hearted things; I wish 
poor Luce were not one.*^ 

After Tom and Captain Graham had departed, with two 
hired men, and a few sheep, and a cow, to their farm^Mrs. 
Graham began to think how she could most profitably em- 
ploy the girls during the intervening time. Of course 
there was a great deal of sewing to be done, but she did 
not wish to keep them stitching all day. At last it struck 
her Captain Graham had mentioned there was a large 
native Pah, very near their future home. If that was the 
case, what better or more useful employment could they 
have than learning how to teach the native children. 

Both little girls were delighted with the plan, Lucy, 
particularly, who (between ourselves) would have hailed 
anything that offered a chance of release from the use of 
her thimble; so they gave their Mamma no rest until 
she had called in the clergyman to her aid, and from him 
found out that there was a large school for native childrca^i 
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which, being entirely managed by some charitable ladies^ 
he could get the little girls permission to attend. Indeed^ 
he was 'so mnch pleased by the anxiety they displayed 
to be usefal, that he invited them to come, with Mrs. 
Ghraham^ to his house^ next day, when he introduced them 
to the lady-manager, who made an appointment with 
them to meet her at the school-house, next day. There 
were two or three girls, about their own age, whom the 
clergyman had also invited to meet Lucy and Beatrice. 
At first they were rather shy, but, finding the '* English 
girls'* were very merry, they too began to romp about, 
and ask all sorts of questions about England, which only 
one of them remembered — the extent of her remembrance 
being that she saw a lion in the Zoological Gardens. 
Lucy was quite happy now: she could talk as much as 
she liked; and, as she was very fond of telling stories, 
she enjoyed her first tea-party in New Zealand very 
much, and began to think it might be the best plan, 
after all, for her Papa and Tom to go and prepare a house 
while they remained quietly in Christchurch. 

Next day, at twelve o'clock, the girls set off for the 
school. It was a large building, containing only one 
room, however. In this were assembled a great number 
of tidy, clean-looking girls and boys, all arranged on forms, 
and busy with their lessons. Lucy was disappointed at 
once. It was just like an English school ; and with a 
feeling just as if she had been deceived, she sat down 
beside one of the teachers, while Beatrice went to another, 
to watch how they managed. 

For about a week, Lucy said nothing; but then she 
could not hold her tongue any longer, and begged her 
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Mamma to let her give it up : she was sure she could teach 
the children now. This Mrs. Graham would not hear of; 
indeed, proposed that Lucy should begin learfling the 
native language, as, although near Christchurch they all 
spoke pretty good English, it was not likely they would 
know anything of it up the country. 

Anything like a change was acceptable to Lucy; and, as 
Beatrice always thought anything her Mamma approved 
of was the very best thing in the world, they were soon 
in the midst of their Maori lessons, and, what with these, 
and attending the school, their time was pretty fully 
occupied. 

One evening, Lucy sat down on a stool at her Mamma's 
feet, and said : — 

*' I am so glad you made me go. Mamma, dearest. 
Do you know, you are quite right, as you always are; and 
I do really like the native children, some of them, par- 
ticularly ; and I do think I have learnt a good deal myself. 
Besides, they are so grateful; only think, dear, one of the 
girls came to me to-day, and asked me to let her kiss me, 
because she was going home, and, after she had kissed me, 
she said she would teach her father and mother the hymns 
she had learnt at school, particularly that one you told 
me to teach the children.^' 

'^ Which, dear ? I gave you several, I think. Repeat 
it to me ; I like hearing you do so." 

And Lucy, in a quiet, solemn voice, repeated Cowper's 
beautiful hymn : — 

" The billows swell, the winds are high, 
Clouds overcast my wintry sky ; 
Out of the depths, to thee I call, 
My fears are great, my strength is small 
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''Ob, Lord, the pilot's part perform, 
And guide and guard me through the storm ; 
Defend me from each threatening ill, 
Control the waves ; say, ' Peaoe I be still !' 

''Amidst the roaring of the sea, 
My soul still hangs her hope on Thee ; 
Thy constant love. Thy faithful care, 
Is all that saves me from despair. 

"Dangers of every shape and name 
Surround the followers of the Lamb, 
Who leave the world's deceitful shore^ 
And leave it to return no more. 

'*Tho' tempest-tossed, and half a wreck. 
My Saviour, through the floods, I seek ; 
Let neither winds nor stormy main 
Force back my shattered bark again." 

" Are most of the natives Christians^ Mamma ?^ asked 
Beatrice^ after a short silence. 

" A great number are," replied her mother; "particu- 
larly in this settlement. Upon the North Island of New 
Zealand, numbers of natives are said to pretend to be 
Christians, to make the missionaries give them clothes, 
or such things as may be useful to them ; but, as soon as 
they leave the settlement, they go back to their old worship 
again.'' 

" But what do they worship? Do they bow down to 
idols? or pray to the sun, moon, and stars?'' 

*'You have asked me a very difficult question, Lucy, 
and one that will require a great deal of explanation j so, 
if you will wait until Aps goes to bed, and we are settled 
for the evening, I will think it over and try to tell you," 

A couple of hours later, Mrs. Graham began her pro- 
mised explanation. 

** The natives think the islands of New Zealand were 
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fished up £rom die bottom of the sea, by a god, named 
Malli, but are not at all snre how it was first inhabited. 
Some of them say lihat one man and one woman came 
alone, but none of them agree in anything, except that 
when their ancestors landed on the idand, having come 
a long way, they £Dund pec^le already there, whom they 
either killed or made slaves of. They brought with them the 
religion of the country they came from, although^ as they 
had no one to keep them in mind of everything connected 
with it, they changed it a good deal, forgetting some 
things and adding others; so that, at the present time, it 
has been found extremely difficult to trace their origin. 

** They believe in a future world, but do not think there 
ifl any punishment ; and, when a chief dies, it used to be 
a custom to kill his slaves and wives, the poor people 
thinking, ia their ignorance, that the chief would require 
wives and servants after he was dead. 

'^ The soul, they suppose, becomes a star, and has the 
power of entmng into some animals, such as a lizard or 
a bird. For this reason, lizards are avoided by the natives, 
and I dare say you remember that gentleman who told 
you so much about the natives, says that he had seen 
great chiefs run away if they saw a lizard in their path. 
They are very superstitious, believing in witches; and, 
whenever a chief is going to war, he consults the wise- 
woman of the tribe, who pretends to tell him whether he 
will be successM or not. If a witch tells a native he is 
going to die, he is sure to do so ; and this is called the 
power of imagination. They are dreadfully afraid of 
witches, and of anything being bewitched. When they 
wish to pray, they sometimes take a carved peg, and. 
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kmag omAmented it with a bond of red feathers^ they 
tie a string to it, and stick it into the ground ; they then 
at down at a little distance^ holding the string, and repetft 
a certain number of spells or prayers^ counting them by 
putting a bit of stick in the ground after each. If they 
think the god is not listening, they give the string a pull, 
to roiise his attention. I do not suppose they look upon 
this carved peg as a god^ as many heathens do. They 
know it is only a piece of wood^ but think the spirit of the 
god they wish to pray to will enter into the piece of wood, 
and thus listen to what they ask for. 

" They are very patient with each other in sickness,, and 
repeat prayers for all their friends, having particular 
spells to drive away different kinds of pain. It was a 
long time before they would believe the English way of 
curing, or understand how a little powder could do as well 
as a spell. 

'^They were very kind to the first missionaries, and 
very soon began to show they would like to know more 
about our God ; they have, therefore, gone on very steadily 
in learning, and are most of them converted, though I 
cannot think they really know much about our holy re- 
ligion, but rather adopt it to please us. You know there 
are a great many more natives on the North Island than 
on this, and it was on the North Island that the first 
missionaries landed. The man to whom we owe the first 
establishment of the Church in New Zealand, was a clergy- 
man, named Samuel Marsden, and you will be more in- 
terested when I tell you that he was only a blacksmith, at 
Horseforth, a little town near where your grandfather 
lived, in Yorkshire. He was a very clever, good, and 
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industrious man, and, after studying and taking orders, 
became chaplain to the Bishop of Australia ; and it was 
while there that he heard so much of the inhabitants of 
New Zealand that he made up his mind to visit them, and, 
if possible, fix a missionary branch on the island. He 
succeeded in doing this, and afterwards visited the country 
himself, even bringing his wife and daughter with him, 
at one time. The natives all loved him very much, and 
would have done anything to please him, or * the Father,' 
as they generally called him." 

*^ What a good man he must have been," said Lucy, 
after a pause. " How is it we never hear of women doing 
such thingsr 

'* Because it is the privilege, as well as the right of man, 
to show the way, and act as pioneer. Besides, you do not 
hear, it is true, of women, but almost every missionary is 
married, and you may be sure their wives do their share 
in the good work. They take charge of and teach the 
girls; they talk to the mothers, and give them advice 
about the management of their children and their houses, 
and how to mend their clothes, though this last is often 
unnecessary, the natives wearing very little clothing.^' 

Lucy laughed. *' Oh, that puts me in mind of a girl at 
the school. She could not understand how to put her 
arms into the sleeves of her dress, and would insist they 
were to be put on like trousers." 

" You will like teaching better every day, dear,^' said 
her mother. ^^ The girls will learn to love you, and, when 
we go to Papa, you may be able to take two with you, to 
teach to be servants. I read of a missionary's wife who 
nad two native girls in her house, and a visitor, who tells 
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the story, said they might easily have passed for English 
girls, hut that every time they had to cross the room, they 
went down upon their hands and knees, and crept under 
the table/' 

Lucy laughed heartily at this account, and made her 
mother repeat it to Beatrice next day. 

While Mrs. Graham stayed at Christchurch, she met % 
great many people who had been on the plains, and from 
whom she gained a great deal of useful information. Tlio 
agent, too, at Lyttelton, came to see them several times, 
thinking nothing of the ten miles drive, to hear the won- 
derful stories of Tom's doings that Lucy had so much 
pleasure in repeating. 

The mail brought a whole packet of letters from England, 
and, among them, a cheerful one from George, telling 
them how hard he was working, and how fast the time 
went, now he had nothing to think of but his studies. He 
also told them some funny stories of the people who had 
gone to live in their old house, and how the mistress 
asked him if his father had reached America yet, and 
hoped he would like living in the town of New Zealand^ 
for she always heard New York was the best. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The Journey Home — ^Akaroa — Sleeping in the Open Air — ^Arrive at 
the Estate — ^Making a Bed — The Native Welcome. 

Twice during the three winter months of June, July, and 
August, Captain Graham and Tom took holidays, and 
crossed the plains to Christchurch, once passing consider- 
ably out of their way to visit an old friend, who had 
settled at Akaroa, with his family. Akaroa is one of the 
prettiest and most thriving little settlements in Canter- 
bury ; the church and parsonage, built by the Rev. ,W. 
Aylmer, one of the best out here. Captain Graham was 
delighted with all he saw, and particularly with the 
beautifully-cultivated gardens, in which every English 
flower, fruit, and vegetable, flourished side by side with 
tr<q)ical plants. There are a number of the first French 
settlers still here, the same who came just too late to get 
possession for the French Government ; but, unwilling to 
risk or endure the troubles or dangers of a sea voyage 
any longer, persuaded the gentleman who had charge of 
the expedition to make such an arrangement with Captain 
Hobson as would enable them to settle at Akaroa, and 
there either they or their descendants still live, happy and 
content, in their pretty little whitewashed, vine-covered 
cottages, teaching their children to love la belle France, 
and keep up, as a duty, their native language. 
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From Akaroa the monthly steamer, which was just 
starting, took the Grahams as far as Lyttelton^ where 
Tom^s old friend, the agent, had removed, and who always 
expected Tom to have a sail in his little yacht, and talk 
about his favourite subject, the sea. This time he insisted 
upon taking them to Christchurch, and the old gentleman, 
after making Tom promise to come and see him again 
very soon, put up his little sail, and gave three cheers for 
his friend Tom ; these, you may be sure, were re-echoed 
heartily from the shore. 

Mrs. Graham and the children were all delighted to 
think that in a very few days they would be in their own 
house, and at home in every sense of the word; many 
were the lamentations spoken by their friends at Christ- 
church, particularly among Lucy's and Beatrice's school- 
children, half of whom begged to be taken as servants. 
At last the day arrived, the eventful first of September, 
and Tom laughingly promised his mother a New Zealand 
partridge for dinner, the day of her arrival at home ; by 
a partridge Tom really meant a quail, numbers of which 
mre found on the Canterbury plains. The journey was 
performed in a waggon drawn by four bullocks ; two more 
waggons carried the first instalment of furniture, baggage, 
etc., a great part being left in store in Ghristchurch till 
the family were settled, and really knew what they re- 
quired. At night a pretty little tent was pitched, in which 
Captain Graham, Tom, and Aps slept, while Mrs. 
Graham and the girls preferred the waggon, not yet 
having got over the idea that if they slept so near the 
ground, *' creeping things," as they called them, would 
be sure to get upon them. The first night all went 
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well, but the second they were very nearly in a worse 
scrape than if earwigs^ snails, or caterpillars had got into 
their clothes, as the wind rose so suddenly, and to a 
perfect hurricane, that Mrs. Graham had just got the girls 
out when over went the great lumbering waggon, regularly 
blown down ; at the same time the tent pegs gave way, and 
up flew the canvas. Captain Graham and Tom seized the 
pole, and held on until the squall was over, then laid it 
quietly down. Captain Graham told them it put him in 
mind of some of the nights in the Crimea, except only 
that here the air was so mild that it was no inconvenience 
sitting in the open air, while there it almost froze your 
fingers oflP. This comparison with the Crimea set the 
children oflP upon a never-failing source of interest, stories 
of the Crimea, and all their Papa had seen or done there ; 
to sleep again was out of the question, and it even re- 
quired a good deal of persuasion to make them mount the 
waggon, and consent to sit inside, and listen to [Papa's 
stories. The first story, they were all awake; in the 
middle of the second, Aps's head fell back on his mother's 
shoulder (he was sitting on her knee) ; then Lucy, after 
trying to keep her eyes open, nodded oflF, starting up 
when her father, having finished the adventure, csased 
speaking, and Tom mischievously said, ^* Do you always 
snore so loud, Lucy ? " 

Lucy felt she had slept, so could only deny snoring, 
"and earnestly begged for another story, determined this 
time to keep awake ; but Captain Graham chose a very 
long dull one, and presently Tom even fell asleep. When 
the father and mother saw the children were all sleeping, 
they stole quietly out of the waggon, and sat down upon 
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the grass outside, glad of such a quiet opportunity to talk of 
their affairsy and plans for the future. Next day they were 
to reach the settlement^ and just after midday, Captain 
Graham announced they were on his ground. Everything 
noff was of ten times as great interest ; the views were 
pronounced beautiful ; and at last, whcn^ after ascending 
a slight hill, they saw a pretty valley, watered by a broad 
silvery river, and bounded by a magnificent forest, ex- 
tending to the beautiful mountain-range now very near, 
they all exclaimed they had never seen anything so lovely. 
A rough sort of track led into the valley, and presently a 
turn gave them a full view of the house their father had 
been so busy building for them ; it was a low cottage, 
made of wood, roofed with " cob," or " shingle,'^ as it is 
often called ; namely, little pieces of wood in the shape of 
slates. Bound the cottage was a verandah, and beyond a 
neat fence; while on one side were the enclosures for 
sheep, and sheds for the oxen, and the two Baupo huts 
erected as residences for Captain Graham and the work- 
men during the time they were putting up the house. 

Looking down, as they now did, upon the fresh, clean- 
looking cottage nestling amidst green trees, and just within 
sight of a bend of the river, Mrs. Graham thought she 
had never seen anything prettier ; and her emotion was 
too deep for words as her husband took her hand, and, 
opening the door, led her in. 

Then, calling the children together. Captain Graham 
told them to kneel down and pray to God to bless them 
in their new home ; this they all did willingly, for they 
all knew, even to little Aps, that it is God who gives 
all :— 
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" 'Tis God that lifts our comforts high, 
Or sinks them in the grave. 
He gave, and if He takes away, 
He takes but what He gave." 

"When they rose from their knees, each of the children 
went and kissed their parents, and having thus dedicated 
their home, and themselves to God, and consecrated their 
cottage by prayer, Captain Graham led them through the 
rooms ; there were only four to begin with, two in front 
and two behind, the kitchen being detached, and having 
a room on one side of it, to accommodate their servant 
Bridget, who immediately walked into her home, and 
sitting down on a block of wood, untied her bonnet, folded 
up her shawl, and began looking about for the means of 
cooking a dinner. Captain Graham knew the comfort 
and economy of having his food well cooked, so had taken 
up a very nice little range, with a boiler on one side, and 
an oven on the other. Some of his neighbours, who had 
come over to see him, and good-naturedly give him a 
helping hand in the building, laughed at him very much 
for bringing such a fine thing to the bush. But Captain 
Graham very soon convinced them how wisely he had 
acted, as not only did he use fewer logs, but his wife or 
daughters could cook a large dinner with scarcely any 
trouble at all ; a fact which displayed itself much to their 
satisfaction, in the shape of what in the north of England is 
called * 'a house-warming,^^ and to which all the settlers within 
fifteen miles came, amounting to twenty in all. For these 
Lucy and her Mamma cooked nearly everything, Bridget 
having cut her hand severely, and Beatrice having caught 
a bad cold. But I forgot that I had not described any- 
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thing else ; in fact^ only got to the kitchen. AVcll, the 
two front rooms were to be at present a sitting and dining* 
room; the first to be exclusively Mamma's and Papa's, 
the other for a sort of general working, cooking, and 
teaching-room^ and, by the help of a chair-bed, forming a 
sleeping apartment for Tom. At the back were two bed- 
rooms. At present, there was absolutely nothing but bare 
walls, not even a log to sit upon; but then they were 
all as clean and fresh as the inside of a new box, and the 
waggons were outside, containing abundance for present 
wants. The first thing to be thought of was something 
in the shape of beds for the night ; a good night's sleep 
being the first essential thing to begin what would really 
be a hard day's work ; namely, unpacking and arranging 
the furniture they had brought, and which, Captain 
Graham said, was not to be commenced that evening. 
Two large mattresses, which had been brought in the first 
waggon, were carried in, and laid upon the floor; then a 
bundle of blankets, shawls, and rugs ; these being piled 
up formed a couple of very comfortable sort of large sofas, 
and looked particularly tempting when night came on. 

Just as they had arranged the accommodation for the 
night, and were planning a wall roimd the house^ Bridget 
rushed into the room, as white as a sheet, and almost 
unable to speak from fear. 

" Och, yer honour ! we'll be killt intirely ; there's a 
howl company o' Bid Ingins in the kitchen, screeching 
and swearing like anything. 

Captain Graham and Tom began laughing. 

** Why these are my greatest friends, Bridget ; they're 
come to welcome us here. Come, children, we'll go and 
see them." 

G 
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" » Hoky Poky Wankum Wum,' " 
sang Tom, capering along backwards before Lucy, whose 
cheeks were glowing with excitement at the idea of seeing 
the real New Zealanders. ^ 

" Are they tattoed, Tom ? " she asked. 

^^ Oh, yes, and don't wear anything bnt three feathers 
stuck in the crown of their heads." 

" Tick a feather in him 'at, and call him maccaroni,'' 
lisped Aps, who was always anxious to put in his word 
whenever he heard anything he thought he knew. 

'* Bravo, Aps !" shouted Tom, in ecstasies, and thinking 
Aps the cleverest child in the world. *^ Bravo, Aps ! just 
say that to Old Totakee/' 

'^ Toto, Aps gog-toto ! '^ exclaimed he, holding up a fat 
leg, and trying to look at his toes. '^Aps gog-toto, dis 
ping went to the market, dis ping stay at home.'' 

Here the poetical effusion of Master Aps was inter- 
rupted by the appearance of three of the natives, dressed 
in the fall and most fashionable native costume. The 
words died on Aps's lips, as, with a shriek of horror, he 
threw himself into his Mamma's arms, and, catching her 
round the neck, sobbed out he would be a good boy if 
they would send the men away. 

The poor natives were rather disconcerted by Aps's 
uproarious conduct, and stood, looking puzzled, while 
Mrs. Graham, after trying to quiet him in vain, had to 
carry him back to Bridget, who could not be persluaded 
to show her face out of the cottage, being quite convinced 
that the '' Ingins," as she would insist upon calling the 
natives, would immediately kill her master and mistress, 
and probably cook them upon the very fire she had lighted 
to prepare dinner. 
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*' God bless ye. Mam, for fetchen me the baby ; he'd go 
first otherwise ; he*d be such a tender morsel, just like a 
young chicken/' 

So saying, she cuddled Aps in her arms, and carried 
him off to the front room, closing the door, and bolting 
it carefully. 

The natives, who had travelled a long way to welcome 
Mrs. Graham, belonged to the tribe from whom the 
Government had purchased the land Captain Graham had 
taken, and, in the first instance, had come to see him 
alone, helping him, in their own way, with goodwill and 
kindness, and taking a great interest in the building of 
the house; it was the natives who built the two huts 
called Raupo cottages, for the temporary shelter of Cap- 
tain Graham, Tom, and the men. When everything was 
ready for the arrival of the *^good Captain's" (as they 
call^ Captain Graham) family, they retired to their Fah, 
many mUes away i and,^aftcr preparing their handsomest 
dresses, returned to welcome the "lady.** 

" Wife of the good Captain, we welcome you to our 
country; we shall call you Mother, and be unto you as 
sons. Bid us serve you, and we will do it, even as ' a 
child obeys his parent. Our wives shall be your daughters, 
good mother, and we shall tabu you and yours, to preserve 
you fi'om liurt. We salute you. Oh, Mother and bid you 
fareweU I^' 

Having made this speech, and before Mrs. Graham 
could make any answer, the chiefs bowed their heads, 
gathered their mantles closely round them, and marched 
quickly and silently away. This was their custom, and 
the fashionable way of welcoming one they respected; 
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and when Bridget got courage to go into the kitchen 
again, she found the natives had left several large baskets ; 
one containing fish, another sweet potatoes, a third fowls, 
and a fourth something that sent the poor woman shrieking 
back to the house, to inform her master the '* Indians ^^ 
had brought them babies to eat; but which, upon exami- 
nation, proved to be nothing more than yoimg pigs, already 
prepared for roasting, and which, at last, quite convinced 
Bridget that the New Zealanders were not " Ingins at 
all, at all; but good, dacent people, if they were riot 
Christians intirely/^ 

But night was drawing in, and even in summer the 
nights are cool enough for a fire in New Zealand; so 
Lucy and Beatrice set to work lighting a fire in what 
they had already christened the drawing-room ; and, 
sitting on all sorts of boxes and packages, here they ate 
their supper, using two boxes as a table, and an old shawl 
of Mrs. Graham^s as a table-cover. The dinner, or supper, 
consisted of chickens, pork, and sweet potatoes, tea, and 
bread ; not a bad supper, considering the circumstances ; 
but Bridget was one of those sort of people who can 
manage with anything, and T really believe could have 
given you a capital dinner upon the top of Mont Blanc ; 
at any rate, a better one than eleven out of twelve of the 
fine-lady description of cooks could do; and that, too, 
with such good humour and fun, that even if the dinner 
was not quite so good as you could wish, her merry face 
and funny remarks made you hungry. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

The First Days in the Cottaeo— The Bell-binls' Morning Hymn- 
Lucy's Repentance ^Unpacking — Tom makes a Garden — Aps' 
Qardening. 

Upon the morning following their arrival, Lucy was up 
and out before sunrise. She first went to speak to Bridget, 
who was already hard at work, getting her kitchen clear 
of the chips and shavings left by the workmen, and whicli' 
she declared : — 

" Kep' her awake all night, for fear of fire.^' 

Next, Lucy examined the appearance of the house from^ 
several points, and, being then joined by Tom, who was 
rather disconcerted to find his sister had got the start of" 
of him on this their first day at home, they set off for 
the river, to explore its banks, and decide where the boat- 
house should be. 

The sun was just beginning to tinge the snowy-toppedf 
hills with crimson, glancing upon the broad surface of the 
stream, the edges of which were almost black, from the 
dark shadows of the bushes which overhung the river ; 
from these, a perfect chorus of music was pouring, thou- 
sands of Bell-birds singing their morning hymn. 

Lucy caught hold of Tom's arm, and made him stand 
still to listen ; but he soon tired, and, telling her not to be 
sentimental, for she would hear birds every day, walked 
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on, thereby making Lucy rather ashamed of thinking the 
song of the little birds so pretty, a feeling which was only 
banished when her Papa told her that he had gone out at 
daybreak, nearly twenty times, just to hear the birds, 
while, next morning, her mother, who joined her in her 
early walk, actually burst into tears, when the full gush 
of song broke from the thick bushes. So, after that, Lucy 
was never ashamed of owning her delight in hearing the 
Bell-birds. 

" Hollo, Luce; don't stand there all day; I want you 
here,^^ shouted Tom from the river side. *^ IsnH this the 
very place for a boat-house; look at this shelf on the 
bank, and that slope down ; my word I what a stunning 
launch we should have. You shall break the bottle and 
name her.'' 

" What do you mean? Break what bottle ? Why, Tom, 
you're either losing your senses, or thinking I've lost 
mine. What, in all the world, can breaking a bottle have 
to do with a boat's name?'' 

Tom put his hands in his pockets and indulged in a very 
irritating burst of laughter, which, as might be supposed, 
vexed Lucy a good deal, and made her cheeks flush crimson, 
as, unwilling to get angry with Tom, she turned hastily 
away, and ran off towards the house as fast as she could, 
Tom's loud laugh ringing unpleasantly in her ears, all the 
way. When she reached the enclosure for the garden, 
she slackened her pace, and, after looking behind, to satisfy 
herself that Tom had not followed, she b^an to walk very 
quietly^ and think over what had just happened. In the 
first place, she began to think she had been voy silly to 
make herself so hot and tired, just because Tom laughed 
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at her. Perhaps she did ask a silly question, too^ for Tom 
knew so much about boats that he might think she should 
too; besides, she had missed seeing the place Tom had 
ohoseui and^ no doubt, made him think her petted and 
cross. This last reflection brought Lucy to a stand-still* 
She loved Tom dearly; he understood her better than 
any one, though he did often quiz and laugh at her for 
having girlish ideas. What was she now to do. She had 
offended Tom^ and perhaps he would go away to be a 
sailor^ and then, like George, he might not return for 
years. 

Lucy's eyes filled, and her head hung down^ as she 
stood irresolute whether to go back for Tom^ or pursue 
her way to the house, and tell him what she thought at 
some future time. Just as she made up her mind to go 
back, Tom appeared, walking very sedately, with both 
hands in his pockets, and whistling '^ The Red, White, and 
Blue.'' Glancing at Lucy, and misunderstanding her 
petulant looks for ill-temper, he whistled a little louder,, 
and would have passed on ; but Lucy saw how it was, and, 
seizing his arms, she said :— 

"Tomr* 

" All serene," answered her brother, whistling again. 

" Tom," again began poor Lucy. 

" Well, ma'am ; I'm not deaf," answered Tom, getting 
a little impatient, and fancj'ing she was going to give him 
a lecture. 

" Dear Tom, I got angry — " 

'' I should think so ; that's no news." 

" Yes, dear ; but, I'm sorry — ^" 

*'Are you, Luce. Well, I suppose that makes up. 
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There now, don't look so melancholy; it^s all right; you'll 
learn to keep your temper some day/' 

" Oh, Tom, donH say that. Fm so sorry,'* sobbed Lucy, 
the tears really coming. " I don't know what to do ; I am 
always unlucky." 

" So you are," said Tom, gravely; ''but crying won't 
help you. When I get angry, I don't cry, or make a row 
about it^ but think I'm a great ass^ and make up my mind 
to try and be more patient next time." 

*'0h, Tom, but then you're good-tempered,'' sighed 
Lucy, putting her arms round his neck, and I'm a nasty, 
ill-tempered, cross — " 

"Hold hard. Miss; don't call yourself names," inter- 
rupted her brother, " You wouldn't let me say all that, 
and you go and say them yourself. Just hold your tongue, 
and try and don't get into a passion again. You know 
you are my own dear sister, and I love you better than 
anybody but Papa and Mamma, and when I am a sailor^ 
you'll see what pretty things I'll bring you home. 
, *' Oh, don't go away, dear, darling Tom," cried Lucy, 
now breaking into a regular crying fit, all her forced 
calmness upset by the idea of parting. ** Don't go, darling 
Tom, and I'll never be angry again." 

*' You're a regular donkey, Lucy. A fellow cannot stay 
at home, idle, because his sister wants him. Why, look 
at George, you were sorry to leave him, but you don't care 
so much now; besides, only think, when I come back, 
with such lots of stories and funny things to show you. 
Come, Luce, I'm awfully hungry, and you've kept me 
talking nonsense nearly half-an-hour." 

So saying, he put his arm round his sister's waist, and 
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marched her off into the house^ taking care not to spcak^ 
lest he should bring back her tears, and thus incur an ex- 
planation from their father or mother. 

That day was a very busy one, everybody being engaged 
impacking furniture^ etc., etc., but so speedily did they set 
to work, and with such good- will keep it up^ that before 
night a great part of their first importation of necessary 
articles were brought to light, and, after being enveloped 
in matting and straw for ever since they were packed in 
England, came out fresh and familiar before their eager 
gaze. 

" This stood in the window, before ;'* and ** This stood 
dose to the fireplace,^' were the expressions that burst con- 
tinually from the children's lips, all three of whom were 
anxious to put everything as like the old house, as^ with 
their much lessened supply of furniture and ornaments 
they could. The carpet did not fit the floor at all, so was 
rolled up and laid aside for the present, to be cut up and 
altered when there was more time ; still, with the fresh 
planed boards no one missed the carpet much, and all 
agreed it would be cooler, at least, without it. 

As soon as the inside of the house Mas arranged, they 
began to think about a garden. Tom marked out what he 
thought an admirable plan for the beds, and getting out 
Lucy's paint-box, coloured each bed the shade of the par- 
ticular flowers he intended having in them. This plan he 
displayed with great triumph, and was not at all prepared 
for his father's decision against it in favour of vege- 
tables. 

" Oh, Papa, you don't mean to say you are going to 
plant cabbages close to the house," exclaimed Lucy, who 
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was looking over his shoulder at Tom's handiwork ; ^^ and 
potatoes, too; may we not have any flowers?' 

" Don't potatoes flower?" asked her Papa. 

" Yes; but then they are vegetables.'^ 

'^ So are scarlet-runners and nasturtiums, and a certain 
little daughter of mine had both in her garden." 

" Oh, but they have pretty blossoms, and not great 
leaves and little common flowers, like potatoes." 

^ There's not an ugly flower in the world, in my eyes, 
Lucy. God never intended us to think his works 

ugly.'' 

Lucy blushed. 

"I did not mean exactly ugly; but surely there are 
some flowers not so pretty as others.^' 

" Yes, of course/' answered her father ; but if the flowers 
you call ugly were very rare, and only to be seen with 
expense and trouble, I dare say you would think them very 
beautiful. Now, just think of a dandelion, for instance. 
You do not consider it pretty, growing, as it does, in all 
the hedges and ditches at home ; but if you were to go to 
a country where there were no such flowers, and some 
one was to ask you to look at a beautiful flower they had 
paid a great deal of money for and kept in their con- 
servatory, and this rare flower was, in fact, only a dande- 
lion, would you not be inclined to think it very pretty, 
and value it on account of its rarity?" 

" I think you are right. Papa," cried Lucy, *^for I'm 
sure Pve seen plants in greenhouses very like wild-flowers. 
But please let us have a flower-garden round the front- 
door and verandah." 

*' Well, if you, Beatrice and Tom, will promise to take 
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care of it yourselves, I don't object; but^ remember, if 
Mamma and I find it untidy, and what we think ugly^ we 
shall plant cabbages and potatoes immediately/' 

''Lucy was delighted^ and rushed off with Tom, to 
settle the exact shape and siie of the beds. Presently 
Beatrice followed. Afler some discussion^ she proposed 
asking the two workmen to lay out and dig the garden^ 
when they were not engaged with other work, so Tom went 
off to look for them and make the proposal. He found 
them having a cup of tea in Bridget's kitchen : the first 
tea they had tasted, they said, for three months; and, 
to prove how much they liked it, they each drank six 
large breakfast-cups full, and Bridget, in spiteof her desire 
to please them, was really losing patience, and beginning 
to think they were not going to stop at all. 

*' Shure, Masther Tom, you're not coming for tay, too ; 
the Chinesemen theirsilves couldn't take more than these 
two jintlemen have conshumed. Faith, FU make greater 
preparations, nixt time, an' the big, black kittle '11 be me 
tay-pot.'* 

*'Then surely Bridget, you'll give me some," said Tom ; 
''but I don't want tea. I camB to ask Wilson and Dick if 
they would help me to make a garden." 

•* That we will, Master Tom," cried Wilson ; " Pm pining 
to see a few wallflowers and marigolds again." 

" Pining, are ye — an' for Miss Mary Goulds, too," ex- 
claimed Bridget ; *^ it's little she'll have to do, av she pines 
for the like ov you, Misther Wilson." 

The men and Tom burst out laughing, Wilson especially, 
slapping his leg with his great broad hand, and, as soon 
as he could articulate, said : — 
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''Mary Gk)ld*s a flower, ^iss Bridget, and I beg to 
inform you, that, when Master Tom and I make a garden, 
m present you with a bouquet to smell at. 

" Git out wid ye'r nonsense; what do ye take me for? 
Shure, in Ould Ireland we call things by their right 
names, not haythenish things. Shure, ye'll corropt the 
childer. But git along wid ye all, and lave me kitchen to 
meself ; it's little pace of me life you'd be laving me, av I 
couldn't keep me own." 

** There's no fear of your not doing that. Miss Bridget," 
said Wilson, winking at Dick. 

They left the kitchen and went off to look at the garden- 
ground, which Wilson decided upon starting at once, 
finishing off piece by piece, so that Tom could get in some 
flower-seeds in a few days. The railing round was the 
first thing, and this was to be as rustic as possible, to 
please Lucy. To accomplish this, Tom and the workmen 
went off to the forest, to cut branches, such as would suit 
the fence. 

Having some distance to go, they took their dinner with 
them, and did not return until dark. Tom came, laden 
with flowers of the Rata^ and a pretty yellow flower, called 
Parrot*s-bill. These he next morning put into the ground 
intended for the garden, so that when Aps went out, in 
the morning, he stood looking at the gay flowers in amaze- 
ment, then rushed off to his Mamma, shouting that there 
had been a fairy in the garden, and filled it with beautiful 
scarlet and gold flowers, and poor Aps was very much 
ashamed when he heard the trick Tom had played, but 
next day showed himself wonderfully wise. His Mamma 
lost him in the morning, and after searching for him in 
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every direction^ she and Beatrice could think of^ Tom^ who 
came home for another hatchet^ joined in the search, and, 
at last, discovered Master Aps^ standing up to his knees 
in earth, which had been dug up near the river. When 
asked what he was doings his reply was that he was growing^ 
as he wanted to be as tall as Tom, to go to the woods. The 
poor child cried bitterly when he was carried home, and 
could not understand why the ground )tould not make him 
grow, like the trees, grass or flowers. 

For a week or two, Aps was very busy with his garden, 
working diligently, with a sharp stick and a very rough 
wooden spade one of the men made for him, and, at the 
end of a month, the secret came out : Aps had planted 
three silver spoons, four knives, several plates, cups, and 
saucers, and a pair of his own shoes, thinking he would 
beat everybody with his garden ; but, fertile as the soil in 
New Zealand is, it won't grow such things, and poor Aps 
was very much surprised when his Papa told him if he ever 
planted anything again, he would be sent to bed, a punish- 
ment Aps was particularly afraid of. 

When the railing round the garden was finished, noth- 
ing could be prettier. Roots were set at regular distances, 
and crooked twisted branches stretched from one to the 
other, forming a capital fence, and really an ornamental 
piece of work. 

Round this railing, Tom planted a row of geranium 
and myrtle, with some plants of a red honeysuckle, he 
found, interspersed here and there. This done, they set 
to work at the garden. 

Lucy had found plenty, as yet, to do inside the house. 
First, she always got up in time to dust the sitting-rooms. 
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while Bridget cleaned the fireplaces and got the men^s 
breakfiast ready^ Beatrice, meantime^ attending to the hens^ 
and milking the cows^ an office she had especially begged 
for. 

Then, after breakfast, both girls set to work sewing, 
for an hour or two, making up curtains, carpets, and 
coverings for the different rooms, and so busy were they 
that, in a month after, they had everything in a home- 
like shape, and could draw the comfortable red curtains, 
at night, when they assembled round the tea-table, to tell 
each other all they had done that day, and their plans 
for the next. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Christmas in New Zealand — Great Pi*eparation— Making a Goose 

Pie — ^A Summer Christmas. 

November was now drawing to a close ; and the different 
seeds which had been sown in the garden, were looking 
green and healthy. 

In New Zealand, it is summer at the time we have 
winter, and vice versa ; so the end of December is just the 
beginning of summer. Christmas falls at the very hottest 
i^ason of the year. In the older settlements, all the 
English common fruits, such as strawberries, currants, etc., 
grace the Christmas feasts. The climate is one of the 
mildest in the world ; flowers blow twice in the year, and 
those that we put into the green-house in England, and 
watch over with infinite care, are left out in New Zealand, 
and grow in the wildest luxuriance. Fuchsias are found 
wild in the woods, and growing to the height of eighteen 
or twenty feet. They grow generally upon the banks of a 
river, and, mingling with the beautiful green branches of 
the tree fern, droop over the bright little stream. Gera- 
niums, too, grow to perfect shrubs, and, when cultivated, 
surpass anything you can imagine, their fragrant leaves 
scenting the air for miles in the forests. There are a 
great number of creeping plants and parasites ; that is to 
say, plants which grow upon other plants, such as I 
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mentioned before. Tom was very fond of bringing home 
branches of the supple Jack-creeper, and making baskets, 
or interlacing it into seats ; and he very soon had every 
available corner filled with a seat or chair. This plant 
has beautiful red berries, and, as there was no holly, these 
were substitutes : so, for about three days before Christ- 
mas, Tom, Lucy, and Beatrice, were very busy making a 
great store of these berries, having laid a plot to deck 
the house with green and berries after their Papa and 
Mamma went to bed on Christmas Eve ; so the branches 
were all piled in an out-of-the-way comer, and many 
mysterious hints and sly allusions went on between the 
children, much to their parents^ amusement, who knew 
perfectly well they were going to do something on Christ- 
mas Day, but took care not to find out what, so that they 
might not disappoint their children. In England, it had 
always been their custom to have a number of their 
friends to spend the evening with them on Christmas 
Day; but this neither of the children ever thought of 
expecting, as, although they had a few neighbours, they 
were all at a great distance, much too far, it seemed, to 
ask them to come to a party. What, therefore, was their 
surprise, when, four days before ChristmaS; their Mamma 
said, — 

*'Will you be sorry to have a party as you had at 
home ? '' 

Lucy thought her Mamma was trying to find out 
whether they were content with their bush life, so said, 
eagerly, " Oh no, dear Mamma, we are quite happy this 
way; we don't care for parties a bit — do we, Tom ?" 

Tom laughed. *^ I will tell the truth, Luce. I would 
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not mind having a game at cricket, and a few fellows to 
join one in something of that kind/^ 

''And yon, Beatrice," asked Mrs. Graham, "what do 
yon say?" 

'' I would like to see my old friends again, Mamma, 
bat I do not care to make new ones." 

"Well, I suppose Papa and I may write, and put off 
the party we intended having. 

" Oh, Mamma, a party 1 '^ exclaimed Lucy, springing up. 

*'Are there boys. Mamma?" asked Tom, with equal 
ei^mess. 

Beatrice said nothing. 

Mrs. Graham pretended not to hear, and the questions 
were repeated. At last, they found out that all the families 
within reach were actually to assemble at the farm on 
Christmas Day. 

You may believe the delight expressed and felt by the 
children, and how eagerly they entered into the prepara- 
tions necessary. Bridget was, perhaps, the happiest of 
them all, although she had the greatest share of work, 
and smallest share of amusement. To judge by her 
busy, light-hearted way of doing everything, you would 
have thought the party was on purpose for her ; it was 
marvellous the heaps of mince pies, cakes, and cream, 
she manufactured ; and, above all, the gigantic plum 
pudding, its proportions astonishing every one, but exciting 
a wonder as to the probability of its being eaten during 
the merry-making; but Bridget's answer was enough, — 

*' Trust me for that, Mistress; there's a couple of 
gintlemen that I know of, who won't lave so much as a 
taste, and ye may believe me troth. Mistress darlin^' Mr. 

H 
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Wilson himself could finish one twice as big, and not feel 
a haporth the worse. He was so hard on the tay, that I 
had to make it in the big kittle^ and thin it doesn't 
contint him at times. Shure, Master Tom, whin ye go 
to sae, you'll bring us a chist of tay from Chiny; it 
would be the welcomest present ye could put yer 
hand on." 

*' Very well, Biddy, see if I don't bring you one the 
very first voyage to China.'^ 

Bridget laughed, and plunged her arms into a great 
heap of paste, which she proceeded to thump, twist, and 
pull about, until her face got so red, that Tom, who was 
sitting on the dresser, watching her operations, begged 
her to rest, or let him do it. His request set Bridget off 
into a roar of laughter, and she threw herself, laughing 
and breathless, in a chair, brushing her hand, as she did 
so, across her face, thereby leaving a streak of white 
flour, marking in strong contrast on the red ground. 
After Tom and she had laughed until they were tired, 
he said, — 

" But why are you pounding the unfortunate paste in 
that way, Biddy ? What good can it do to the bread ? '^ 

*' True fur ye. Master, av it was fur bread, which it is 
not. Did ye ever hear of a goose pie. Master Tom?" 

" Hear of a goose pie ? I should think so, and eaten 
one twenty times." 

" Thin ye began at a mighty tinder age, I'm thinking," 
was Bridget's answer. " Well, this paste is fur the wall, 
av the same pie, 'an av it's not well bate, it won't stand 
up stiff, and kape in the gravy. Ye see that hape av mate. 
Master Tom — that's fur the inside av the pie." 
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*' But you'll never get that all into the dish, Biddy/' 

" Sure Tm going to make the crust into a dish, darlin' 
Just rest a bit, or go off for half an hour^ and when you 
come back^ ye*ll not believe yer two eyes/' 

Tom laughed, got off the dresser^ and whistling a 
merry tune, walked away to look for Lucy, and consult 
as to the appreaching festival. 

Lucy and Beatrice were busy stringing the red berries 
of the supple jack to festoon round the rooms. Tom got 
a darning-needle, threaded with a piece of thick cotton, 
and began imitating his sisters' movements ; the first 
berry he tried to put on was very soft, and slipped over 
so nicely, that he thought it was very easy ; the second 
was hard, and required a good push to send the needle- 
point through; poor Tom ran it into his finger in the 
attempt, and thus ended his trial at threading; for he 
threw away needle, thread, and berries, saying they were 
only fit for girls; boys had no business with needles. 
Lucy laughed^ in spite of Tom's angry looks. 

"Why, Tom, don't say that; lots of gentlemen caa 
sew. Don't you remember Uncle telling us, that when he 
was young, he could hem more neatly than any of his 
sisters, and that he got sixpence for beating them.'' 

*'And Tom," put in Beatrice, **I know a sailor, who 
works worsted- work. Don't you, too?" 

" To be sure I do; but what difference does that make? 
I'm not a monkey because I walk on my hind-legs." 

Lucy and Beatrice laughed. 

"Where are your fore-legs?" said Lucy, 

" There, goose.'' 

" Those are arms, not legs." 

"Did you ever see a roast hare, Miss? Well, perhaps 
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you acknowledge, that nobody says, Will you take a fore- 
leg? but, Will you take a wing? Now, a wing and an 
arm being the same thing, and a hare's wing or arm being 
certainly a fore-leg, it stands to reason that our arms aj'e 
fore-legs or wings, whichever we choose to call them. 
That's logic, Miss Luce, and beyond you, I imagine/' 
Lucy shook her head, while Beatrice said, — 
** Then, according to you, Tom, I'm sewing with my 
fore-legs?" 

Tom could bear teasing from Lucy, because he never 
minded teasing her again ; but there was something about 
Beatrice so like his mother, that he never treated her in 
the rough merry way he did Lucy; and now, getting very 
red and uncomfortable, made no answer, but began 
whistling, to hide his confusion. 

" Wliy, Tom, one would think you were an Lishmsm, 
you are so fond of Irish tunes ; Vm sure Biddy teaches 
you,'' 

*^ Tom was bom in Ireland," said Beatrice; "so he is 
an Irishman^" 

Tom sprang to his feet exclaiming, '' I never saw any- 
tiiing like you girls for teasing a fellow ! If I was bom 
in a pig-sty, should I be a pig ? " 

• And so saying, he left his sisters, and returned to watch 
the operations in the kitchen. 

The pie had changed amazingly ; a thick wall of paste, 
about a foot high, stood ready to be placed upon the 
bottom crust, which Bridget was just cutting out. He 
was just in the very nick of time, and saw her bend the 
wall round the oval bottom, bind it with a long piece of 
white calico, which she pinned carefiiUy together; then, 
imlang the meat that was to be put in, she arranged it in 
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layers, pressing it all down into a compact mass, filling 
up all the holes and corners with forcemeat, until it pre- 
sented the appearance of a piece of mosaic, or inlaid 
work; and Tom, who never liked to enjoy a thing by 
himself, and had forgiven his sisters' teazing directly he 
was away, rushed off, to bring them to take a peep before 
it was covered in. 

Bridget looked on, with secret pride, at the admiring 
faces bent over her handiwork, though she pretended to 
think very lightly of it, telling them they would think 
nothing of that when they saw the top, which was to be 
made that night. 

Every one in the house seemed to be concocting some 
plot wherewith to surprise the others ; and the children, 
having made up their mind that their Papa was going oh 
in a most mysterious way, disappearing with the two 
workmen for the whole day, and coming back after dark, 
tired out, many were the conjectures as tq what he could 
possibly be doing; but, much as they wished to know, 
they did nothing further than wonder, each one giving 
some reason they thought conclusive. 

At last, the day before Christmas arrived, and nothing 
could be more unlike the seasons they had been accus- 
tomed to ; a hot sun shining from a cloudless blue sky ; 
the woods all bright with leaves, flowers, and fruit, and 
the mignonette waving luxuriantly in the gentle breeze. 
When the family assembled at the breakfast-table, and 
sat down with the window wide open, the table looking 
quite lively with radishes, mustard and cress, Lucy could 
not help looking reproachfully at the fire-place, wishing 
she saw the great red coals she had always associated with 
Christmas. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Aps gets into the Boat — ^Nearly Drowned— Tom Faints. 

Shortly after breakfast. Captain Graham and the two 
workmen went off as usual. Mrs. Graham went into the 
kitchen^ first telling the children that she hoped they would 
be prepared to receive some friends that night, as the 
clergyman from Christchurch was coming, and with him 
his wife and two sons. Here was a surprise. The clergy- 
man, whom I mentioned before as getting the girls leave 
to attend the school, was a great favourite with them both. 
Tom had never seen his sons, who had been at college at 
Auckland, but was quite delighted at the idea of naving 
boys with him, and went off immediately to see if his 
boat was in order. 

Lucy and Beatrice went off to finish threading the red 
berries, having first appointed to meet Tom at a favourite 
spot in the forest. 

The morning passed quickly away, as all mornings do 
when people are very busy, and, just about two o'clock, 
Lucy and Beatrice set off to the wood, carrying with them 
a basket containing Tom's and their dinner, to which 
Bridget had added some beautiful mince-pies. Neither of 
them remarked Aps following them ; and their Mamma, 
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seeing him close beside them as they passed out of the 
garden, concluded they were taking him with them^ and^ 
rather glad to be quite at liberty to help Bridget, did not 
say anything, though she did not usually permit him to 
go to the forest. 

Perfectly unconscious, the girls hurried on, talking of 
the delights of the morrow ; wondering what their Papa 
was doing, and what surprise their mother had prepared. 
Meanwhile, Aps followed, without saying a word; but, 
presently, catching a glimpse of a beautiful butterfly, he 
gave chase, and ran on until he lost sight of his sisters. 
He was just a little frightened when he found he was quite 
alone, and very nearly began to cry. He would have done 
so at once if he had been in England, but even Aps, though 
little more than four years old, had learnt to be very 
manly and independent during the time that had elapsed 
since their settling in the plains, and, imitating Tom in 
everything, had become quite a determined little fellow, 
and very seldom cried, except when he was angry. Now, 
he was frightened; but, remembering Tom's boat-house 
was near, it suddenly entered into his head that, it would 
be a capital opportunity for an excursion in the boat, and^ 
having been anxious, for some time, to be allowed to get 
into it alone, he ran off, delighted at the chance, and 
hoping he would not see Tom. 

There was very little danger of this, for Tom had gone 
about half-a-mile down the stream, to meet his sisters, and 
had left the boat, as he thought, quite safely moored by a 
thick cord. 

Aps clapped his hands with glee, and, running down, 
scrambled into the boat ; but, here he was puzzled, the 
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boat was tied, fio he liad to content himself with jumping 
about, making it swing in the water. By doing this, he 
got the boat into the stream^ and ^e was very soon strain- 
ing and hanling at Ihe rope, keeping a couple of yards 
from the bank. Aps did not see this at first, but, when 
he had played a long time, and began to feel himgry, he 
thought he would go home^ get some dinner, and then steal 
back again. 

This, however, was easier said than done. He looked 
over and saw the iJeep water on every side. What could 
he do. He was very hungry, and just a Uttle frightened. 
He had seen Tom and his Papa swimming, and did not 
know why he should not, so, after thinking for a while, 
he got up to the edge of the boat and went deliberately 
into the water. 

Now, as poor Aps had not the least notion of swimming, 
and was a fat, heavy child, the first thing he did was to 
go flop down to the bottom. He rose, coughing and 
choking, to the top, and gave a loud scream, trying to 
catch hold of the boat ; but the foolish little boy had got 
over the wrong side of the boat, and was already in the 
power of the stream* He felt it carrying him away, and 
tried to think what he should do. He threw out his little 
arms and legs the way he had seen Tom do, but he soon 
tired. Then he remembered seeing his brother lying upon 
his back upon the top of the water, so he stretched him- 
self out, and presently floated along as smoothly and easily 
as possible, his clothes acting as buoys. He was not 
frightened now, but rather enjoyed it. Still, he did not 
like the idea of floating all the way down to the sea, so 
began shouting for Tom as loud as ever he could. 
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Now, it happened that, after eating their dinner^ Tom 
and the girls thought they would go to the banks of the 
river^ to gather some of the beautiful lilies and flags that 
grew there. They were heaping up a large pile of the 
latter, whoa a loud scream drew off their attention. They 
knew Aps's voice directly, and, throwing down their flowers, 
looked at each other in consternation, Tom's face flushing 
crimson, while Lucy's was as white as a sheet. Another 
and another scream rang in the air, and acting upon one 
impulse, the three ran down to the brink of the river, just 
where a sharp turn sent the stream against the bank, with 
considerable force. What was their horror to see their 
brother lying on the surface of the water, and being 
carried past at great speed. Lucy gave a loud shriek, which 
was very nearly having the effect of drowning poor Aps, 
who was so happy when he heard her voice that he forgot 
he must lie still, and tried to look up. 

'* Lie still, lie still, Aps,'* shouted Tom, pulling off hk 
boots and jacket. '* Lie still, and I'll pull you out.'' 

But poor Aps had made a false move, his head got 
imder water, and down he went. Tom was in in a moment, 
and Lucy sank down npon her knees, and, covering her 
face with her hands, dare not look. Presently the poor 
little child rose to the surface just beside Tom, who 
seized him by the dress, and shouted to Lucy to come to 
the edge and catch him. 

Lucy tottered to her feet, and managed to get to the 
brink of the river, where Tom was holding on by the grass 
and rushes with one hand and supporting Aps with the other* 

" Take hold. Luce ; he's all right," called Tom ; <^ only 
be quick, for he's very heavy, and the stream is strong; 
quick, dear.*' 
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Poor Tom was gasping, although he did not say so. 
The exertion of holding Aps against the rapid stream was 
ahnost beyond his strength. Lucy stooped down, but 
could not reach the surface of the water. 

" Oh Tom,'' she groaned, " I can't reach.'' 

" Lie down, dear. Oh ! be quick," 

*^Down Lucy went, and this time her hands grasped 
Aps's clothes, and, before she knew how she did it, he was 
safe on the bank beside her. Tom clambered up and lay 
panting beside him. Poor Aps was^hite and shivering, 
much too frightened even to cry, which, when he began to 
see he was safe, he did with a right good will. Aps had 
strong lungs, and could make himself heard a long way off, 
so much so, that his Mamma had often threatened to send 
him to bed if he cried so loud. 

Now, it happened that directly the children had seen 
Aps in the water, Beatrice, thinking it the best way, ran 
off home for help, and was coming back with her Mamma 
and Bridget, running as fast as possible, when Aps's cries 
reached them. You may fancy how delighted poor Mrs. 
Graham was, when the welcome cry struck her ears ; for 
she knew, by the very soimd, that he was safe. Every 
mother knows by the tone of her child's voice, whether 
it is crying from fear, pain, or only passion. 

Bridget, who ran faster than her mistress, had Aps in 
her arms, when she came up, and was patting and kissing 
him in a frantic way. 

They were all so occupied with the child, that no one 
remarked Tom, who lay, pale and insensible upon the 
bank, his face just enough covered to escape observation. 

But when Lucy had told how Tom jumped in, and 
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pulled him out, Bridget, who was very proud of anything 
her favourite did, ran up to Tom, saying,— 

** Get up, Acushla ; ye *av done the deed of a haro." 

But Tom did not move, and they found the poor 
boy had fainted, and now required more looking to than 
the cause of the accident, who had only got a severe 
fright and a wetting. Bridget took him up in her arms, 
and, with tears in her eyes, carried him up as fast as she 
could, and laid him by the kitchen fire; then getting 
some brandy, she put some in his mouth, and rubbed a 
handful on his chest ; gradually the colour returned, and 
Mrs. Graham, who was holding his head upon her knees, 
felt him shudder. 

^*God bless him I — he's all right now, dear Mistress; 
he'll be best in bed. Come, Master Tom, you're a noble boy! 
Acushla, let me carry ye up; 111 do it as gently as av ye 
were a lamb.^' 

" What is it, Biddy ? Mamma I— Where am I ?— Oh, 
Aps ! — ^Where is he ? — is he safe ?'^ 

'* Quite safe, my brave noble boy," said Mr. Graham. 
"You saved him, Tom; I have to thank you, dear, for 
Aps's life.^^ 

"Oh, Mamma!" said Tom, "I thought I could not 
hold him. If Lucy had not behaved so wellf we should 
both have been drowned. Indeed, Lucy, your presence 
of mind saved us both.'^ 

Lucy blushed with astonishment and delight. She 
thought she had been so very foolish, and that she had 
done nothing; and here was Tom praising her for her 
presence of mind, and telling her she had saved his life. 
The scene on board ship during the storm flashed upon 
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her; and, creeping up to her Mamma, she put her arms 
round her, and whispered, " You'll forget the earthquake 
now, deiar Mamma." 

This accident had quite put a stop to all the prepara- 
tions for the next day, and threw them all out ; for Mrs- 
Graham would not let Tom get out of bed until late in 
the afternoon^when he had had a good sleep, and declared 
he felt as well, or better, than ever he did, and must go 
and get some evergreens, etc., for the girls. Seeing he 
looked as bright and rosy as usual, his mother consented 
to his dressing, and going about. 

So he, Lucy, and Beatrice were soon on their way to 
the forest, to gather more flowers, while Master Aps was 
-sound asleep in bed ; this time shut into the room, with 
no chance of getting out, to cause more anxiety that day. 
Mrs. Graham could not help being proud of the coolness 
and forethought the little child had displayed, and, like 
most mammas, thought she had one of the most wonderful 
children in the world. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

Christmas Day — ^Arrival of the Clergyman — Walk after Breakfast — 
Who pulled the Child out of the Water—Church in the Bush— 
Another Accident — Dinner Time. 

Just before dark, a waggon arrived, and in it the clergy- 
man and his family, who received a hearty welcome; 
none the less from the young people, that sundry boxes and 
hampers seemed to betoken an addition to their store of sur- 
prises. The sons turned out to be young men ; the youngest 
as old as George, and both intended for the church. One 
of them was very merry, and soon became great friends 
with Tom ; while the other was grave and serious, and 
was set down by Tom as a mufiF at once. 

It required some arrangement to give fhem all beds ; 
but in New Zealand people soon learn to make the best 
of everything, and the children had already arranged to 
sleep in the dining-room, giving their rooms up. 

Neither Captain nor Mrs. Graham opposed this arrange- 
ment, knowing very well they meant to be busy all night, 
and that this change of rooms was the very best thing 
that could have happened for them ; so, after every one 
had retired, they stole to the outhouse, where they had 
hid their flowers, etc., and carried them into the dining 
room. 

Then they put up bunches of evergreens at regular 
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intervals all round, connecting them with festoons of 
berries^ and long sprays of the fuchsia ; then they made 
the window and fireplaces into perfect bowers; and had 
only finished clearing away the twigs and scraps when 
morning began to break. Bridget had been equally busy 
in her department ; and, being in the secret as to the 
decorations, had provided a nice little breakfast, which 
she laid out in the kitchen, and called the children to 
partake of it when they had finished their work. 

The kitchen looked so bright and cheerful, that they 
involuntarily exclaimed they would sit up any night to 
get such a breakfast ; and Biddy, with a rosy face, stood 
looking on, the picture of delight, as they sat down, 
Lucy taking the head of the table, and pouring out 
the steaming coffee. Presently Biddy opened her oven, 
and took out a plate of white cakes, which she knew Tom 
was very fond of. 

" There,'^ she exclaimed, putting them before him ; 
'* there, Acushla, that's for yer wetting. Ye desarve all 
we can do to plase ye." 

"How's the pie, Biddy?'' 

" Och ! it's the beautifulcst piece of pasthry ye iver 
seen; an' what's more, it will ate as well as it looks. 
Whisper, Master Tom" — and she put her mouth close 
to his ear — *' Mr. Wilson hasn't tasted a bite fur twenty- 
four hours, all fur love of the pie ; he's keepin' room fur 
it, Dick says." 

The children laughed ; and Bridget having thus given 
them something to amuse them, went to lay the breakfast- 
table in the dining-room. Tom and Lucy stole on tiptoe 
after her, to watch the effect of their decorations, and 
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found her standing in open-mouthed amazement^ com- 
paring them to fairies^ and the room itself to the Groves 
of Blarney. 

Scarcely less was the admiration expressed both by 
their parents and their friends^ as they entered the room. 
Scarcely was breakfast begun, than another party arrived; 
then another and another, until the rooms were quite fullj 
and every vestige of breakfast had disappeared from the 
plates. 

The clergyman and Captain Graham had disappeared 
shortly after breakfast, although every one had been so 
busy welcoming old friends, or making new ones^ that 
there had been no time to miss them. Presently Mrs* 
Graham came into the room^ dressed for walking, and 
proposed they should join Captain Graham, saying she 
would lead the way. Glances passed between the children ; 
the moment was coming when they were to know the 
surprise their Papa had been preparing for them. Eagerly, 
and with heightened colour, they followed with the party, 
obliged to curb their curiosity and impatience so far as 
to walk sedately with their companions. 

Mrs. Graham led the way to the forest, which was now 
in its fullest beauty. 

The path lay along the bank of the river, past Tom*8 
boat-house, and of course led to a description of the acci- 
dent of the preceding day ; and Tom was soon blushing 
most painfully, as, one after another, the guests began to 
praise his courage. 

None of them said anything to Lucy, whose share, 
although second to her brother's, was still important enough 
to deserve remembrance. At first she felt so proud of 
hearing Tom's praises, that she did not think of her own 
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deserts, and perhaps would not have thought of it at all, 
had not some one said : — 

'^ Who pulled the child out of the water T' 
. When her Mamma answered : — 

** Oh Lucy was there, and pulled him out/' 

The gentleman who had spoken, stopped, and looking 
at her, said: — 

'^Although your brother jumped in, I suspect neither 
he nor the little boy would have got out if you had not had 
your wits about you.*' 

^ Yes,'' exclaimed Tom, ** it was Lucy did that; she lay 
down upon the bank, because she couldn't reach us 
any other way, and lifted Aps out just like a baby, and he 
was too heavy for me to hold.*' 

Lucy's cheeks burnt, and her eyes filled; she had sud- 
denly begun to see that no one appreciated her share, 
except this stranger and Tom, and a sense of injustice 
strfe over her. 

^* That's presence of mind," said the gentleman. "I like 
presence of mind ; it is the best sort of courage to have. 
Being very brave is no use if you are not cool with it. 
Young ladies have not often this virtue." 

Lucy blushed and held down her head, saying: — 

" I never had presence of mind before ; but Tom was 
so quiet, I couldn't be frightened, but thought what I had 
best do — that is all." 

Just at this point of the conversation, they entered a 
narrow pathway, obliging them to go two and two, so Tom 
and Lucy were together. 

" Where are we going, Tom," she asked, in a whisper ; 
*^can you guess ?" 

''Not a bit ; unless Papa has got a picmc ready." 
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'* Oh Tom I" burst from Lucy's lips, as they emerged from 
the wood, and sawr upon a high green bank, overhanging 
the river, a neat Baupo building, at the door of which the 
clergyman, standing in his white gown, clearly demon- 
strated its use. 

Every one was surprised and touched. Pew had been 
at church since they came to the colony, except when a 
chance visit found them at Christchurch on Sunday, As 
for Lucy, Tom, and Beatrice, they stood completely 
amazed, then, with one accord, went forward to their 
Mamma, and stood beside her, just as they had been ac- 
customed to do in England. Then their Papa came up to 
her, and, taking his arm, they walked into the building. 

Inside, forms were arranged, with a high tabic for the 
reading-desk. The altar was covered with a white cloth, 
with everything prepared for the administration of the 
Holy Sacrament. 

With full and reverent hearts, the little congregation 
took their scats. Tears were in many eyes, emotion in every 
face, when the clergyman said : — 

" ' I will arise and go to my Father, and will say unto 
him. Father, I have sinned against heaven and before thee, 
and am no more worthy to be called thy son.' *' 

More than one sob was heard, as the service went on, 
the voices of the congregation uniting and the praise of 
God rising, in this hut in the wilderness. No wonder that 
some of them were awe-struck. 

The text chosen by the preacher was from the 6th 
chapter of Deuteronomy, 17th and 18th verses : — 

*^Ye shall diligently keep the commandments of the 
Lord your God, and His testimonies, and His statutes, 

I 
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which He hath commanded thee ; and thou shalt do that 
which is right and good in the sight of the Lord, that it 
maj be well with thee, and that thou mayest go in and 
possess the good land." 

And he took occasion to give them some little account 
of the jnrogress of religion in the country, and the necessity 
of every one working together to eflFect the entire con- 
version c£ the natives. 

" The very youngest of them," he said, '^ could help — 
even a little child — by showing a good example of obedience, 
and letting the little natives see how happy it made them 
to obey their parents and live kindly with each other.^* 

His sermon was listened to with rapt attention. Then 
followed the Holy Sacrament; but, as none of the children 
had been confirmed, they left the church and proceeded 
home. 

There were four children besides the Grahams, so our 
firiends had to be hosts, and amuse their new companions. 
To do this, Tom proposed taking them in the boat ; and his 
proposal met the approbation of the whole party, except 
Aps,. who said, very quietly : — 

** Aps had 'nuflf of water, Tom. Aps go home to Bridget 
for dinner.^' 

Beatrice immediately offered to stay with him, and, 
taking his hand» led him home, while the rest made a 
mierry party in the boat, Tom acting as master, Lucy 
steering. 

Now Tom rowed very well, and could generally manage 
the boat in the most rapid parts of the stream ; but to-day 
he forgot he had an extra load, and, venturing a little too 
near the middle, and, consequently strongest portion of the 
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current, the boat became unmanageable. The oars were 
of no use, and she drifted helplessly along. The stream 
ran with great force against the rocky bank of a small 
island, and this Tom and Lucy knew well, as they had 
frequently landed upon it, and pretended to be children 
cast away upon a desert island. They had planted a little 
garden, and built a sort of hut on the bank, in which they 
pretended to live. 

Lucy saw Tom*s face grow very white as the boat flew 
on, but said nothing, in case of alarming the others, who 
thought it was great fun going so quick. Suddenly, with 
a terrible crash, the boat ran full upon the rock, and they 
were all thrown into the bottom, screaming and kicking. 
Tom sprang on shore and held the boat, while Lucy got 
them out. Luckily, the force with which the stream had 
been driving the boat had run her for up, so that she wlw 
not much damaged, though Tom felt the tears start as he 
saw his nice little oars had tumbled out and were floating 
away. 

Just then, a shout from the bank drew away his atten- 
tion, and there he saw the whole party standing. They 
had gone to the* boat-house, to get across the river, and, 
finding it vacant, Captain Graham grew alarmed, lest Tom 
should really meet with an accident : in fact, the very one 
that had befliUen them. 

After shouting out to know what they were dbfng on 
the island, and receiving for answer a short account of the 
wreck, Tom offered to come across by paddling with a 
branch, which he eventually did. Then his Papa and one 
of the gentleme?! got in, and paddling back, brought the 
children over. The next thing was to make an attempt 
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to recover the oars, which, much to Tom^s joy, was at 
length successful, and a nail or two having repaired the 
injury sustained by the boat, some of the party amused 
themselves by fishing, until dinner-time; while others, 
having crossed the river, went off to the forest to shoot 
pigeons and gather flowers and fruit. 

At four o'clock, every one assembled at the house, and 
proceeded to the dining-room, the table of which might be 
«aid to groan under the abundance of good things pre- 
pared by Bridget, whose great triumph, the goose-pie, 
stood like a mountain in the middle, an enormous turkey 
at one end, and the good old English roast-beef at the 
other. 

Several of the guests who, having been longer residents 
in the country than the Grahams, had good gardens, had 
brought fruit of different kinds ; and the first things the 
delighted eyes of the children fell upon were the pyramids 
of beautiful strawberries j another lady had brought a bowl 
of gooseberry fool, another a basket of apples and peaches, 
while another brought a large pailful of the thickest and 
richest cream you can possibly imagine — by no means an 
unacceptable addition to the feast, and one which gained 
Bridget's admiration; the want of " crame*' having been a 
great grievance — one which had almost caused a rebellion 
in the kitchen, as Bridget tried all sorts of stratagems to 
save the milk and cream; the men declaring that she went 
to the blue cow (meaning the pump) for it, while Mrs. 
Graham found Aps crying for more milk one day, and 
discovered his allowance, too, cut short; so she told Bridget 
that the party must do without cream. 

Great, therefore, was her delight, when she saw the 
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cream, and was relieved in her mind on the score of the 
feast being perfect. 

The pie cut up beautifully, and was pronounced excel- 
lent; the mince pies, plum puddings, and jelly were 
equally good, in fact, nothing was wrong — nothing bad;; 
and, to judge by the mirth that made its way from the 
kitchen, the good cheer found equal approval there. 
Bridget was called into the dining-room to hear her health 
drank, and very much alarmed by Tom, who volunteered 
to go for her, telling her she would have to make a speech 
and return thanks. Bridget knew of only one kind of 
returning thanks, so, when the ladies and gentlemen had 
all said ** Good health, Bridget, and thanks for your 
beautiful dinner !" Bridget, who was very red and uncom- 
fortable, took the glass of wine her master held out, and 
then, looking round, she began — 

" For what we have received ^ ^ 

But Tom, who was at her elbow, whispered, '' No, no-,. 
Biddy ; say you cannot express your feelings." 

'^ Get out wid ye. Master Tom ; ye've spilt me in- 
tirely. Didn't ye tell me to return thanks ?" 

Here Bridget's explanations were drowned by roars of 
laughter, in the midst of which she escaped to the kitchen. 

We shall not linger any longer over the accounts of the 
Christmas party, which went off as well as could possibly 
be expected, and remained as a bright spot in the memory 
of all those present. 
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CHAPTEE XVn. 

A Visit to Auckland — ^Another Journey — Eaces at Wellington— 
Taranakie— Cattle Show in Auckland. 

The ground round the house had begun to assume quite a 
cultivated appearance. There were three small fields 
neatly railed in, one sown with com, another planted with 
potatoes, while a couple of cows and some sheep walked 
about in the third. Captain Graham had made an ar- 
rangement with two of his guests, to meet at Christchurch, 
and &om thence proceed to Auckland, in order to be 
present at a cattle-show and market which would take 
place during the following month. 

Tom was to accompany him, both he and Mrs. Graham 
feeling anxious, if possible, to break him from the desire of 
going to sea, and thinking that, if he saw different parts of 
the country, and became interested in farming, he might 
consent to stay with them. 

The journey would occupy several weeks; but everything 
was so home-like and comfortable round the farm, besides 
the arrival of a new settler within about five miles, that 
Mrs. Graham readily consented to her husband's journey, 
particularly as it was to forward their future comfort and 
prosperity. 
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The journey to Christcharcb, and thence to Ljrttelton, 
has been already described. Tom saw the agent again, and 
received such a kind welcome, that his father, laughingly^ 
told him, he thought he would be adopting him next^ 
little thinking how soon the old gentleman was going to 
do so. 

Leaving Lyttelton by the mail steamer, which called at 
Picton, Wellington, and Taranakie on its way, they were 
soon upon the broad bosom of the deep, and speeding 
along under sail and steam. 

Picton stands upon a fine open hai'bour, but, being just 
newly established, did not look very flourishing, and Tom 
felt no regret when the mails were brought on board, and 
they steamed out again without landing. 

Two passengers joined them, however, namely, two of 
the large proprietors on the Wairau plains, and with them 
six very large sheep they were taking up to show at 
Auckland. Although Tom had seen lots of beautiful 
sheep in England, on the Downs, he could not help ex- 
pressing his astonishment when he saw these; their long 
soft wool was as white as snow, and felt as soft as silk, while, 
in point of size, they quite doubled any he had seen 
before. 

The entrance to Wellington harbour was made upon the 
third day, early in the morning. This was the first settle- 
ment founded by the company, to whose exertions, I t(dd 
you, we owed the colonization of this part of the islands. 
The first building was erected in 1840; and, if you could 
see the beautiful houses, wide streets, and gay shops, yon 
could scarcely believe it possible that a few years would 
make such a difference. The population amounts, at this 
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time^ to bIx thousand, and^ at least, two-thirds of these 
have immigrated to the place since the year 1840. The 
country inland is mountainous and thickly-wooded, one 
part only being very well suited for agriculture: and that is 
a valley eastward, down which a pretty river, called the 
Hult, runs. The village is increasing every day, and is 
just a pleasant ride from Wellington, being eight miles. 
The ra<;es were going on when the ship arrived, and nothing 
could have been more delightful to Tom, who was very fond 
of horses, and had been teasing his papa, ever since they 
went to the plains, to buy him a pony. The race-course 
lies close to the shore, and was covered with tents, flags, 
carts, and a few dogcarts and waggonettes full of ladies, 
whose bright bonnets and dresses enlivened the scene im- 
mensely. There is a detachment of infantry quartered at 
Wellington, and their red coats gave the course quite a 
familiar aspect ; in fact, if Tom had not, by prying about 
very closely, discovered a few natives in their national 
costume, he might easily have forgotten that he was on the 
opposite side of the globe to Old England. 

After the races there was a cricket match; and, as 
Captain Graham had been a great cricketer when in the 
service, and had met an old friend in the oflScer com- 
manding the detachment, Tom had the happiness of 
seeing his father playing again ; and, what was more, by 
his help, the garrison came off victorious. Captain Graham 
making the highest score of the day. 

Several of the cricketers were officers from the garrison 
at Auckland, the head-quarters of the New Zealand force ; 
and these took advantage of the mail to go back, so there 
was quite a large party by the time they left the harbour, 
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and great fun for Tom, Avho was never tired listening to 
the adventures he heard, and descriptions of different 
parts of the country. 

The voyage up to Taranakie was very pretty, as the 
steamer kept just near enough to let them have a distinct 
view of the land, the minuter objects being visible with a 
telescope. Snug farms and whitewashed cottages, sur- 
rounded by flowers and fields, became thickly scattered 
about as they drew nearer the portion of the coast where 
the capital stands, which, however, they could not approach 
with the ship, the surf being very heavy, and there being 
no harbour, so they anchored a mile off land, and sent in 
a couple of boats for the mail and passengers. 

Taranakie, which has lately been rendered famous by 
the war, was another of the Company's settlements ; but, 
though founded by them, was scarcely taken possession of 
until several years later, when a number of gentlemen in 
Devonshire planned to join and go out together. Thus 
they called the province New Plymouth ; and it is very 
curious to hear nothing but Devonshire names and 
dialects so far away from England. 

The shore near Mount Egmont had a curious dark and 
glistening appearance, which attracted great attention, but 
when inquired into, was only grumbled at by the settlers, 
who said that when the wind blew the sand up, they could 
do nothing, as it cut their faces, and if it got into their 
eyes, which it was pretty sure to do, caused dreadful pain. 
How little do people think of what may be done with the 
very commonest things around them. This very sand has 
been found to melt and manufacture into beautiful steel, 
is now known as .the Taranakie steel-sand, and is being 
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maim£Actiired into bars to be sent home^ to undergo the 
proper working before its tempered and polished steel can 
be produced. 

After leaving Taranakie, the Captain, fearing rough 
weather^ stood pretty far out to sea, so had almost a 
straight run into the famous harbour upon which Auck- 
land is situated. I say one — as, if you look at the map, 
you will see the town is built upon a neck of land, on 
the east of which is the harbour of Manakau, on the 
west that of Waitemata, and it was having the command 
of these two harbours that led Captain Hobson, the first 
governor, to select it as the capital. The harbour of 
Waitemata is landlocked, studded with islands, and as 
quiet and peaceful as an English lake. 

Running in, wharves, quays, and docks, backed by 
handsome streets, met the eye. Ships of all nations 
and flags lay at anchor; boats - passing to and fro con- 
tinually, hailing each other, some of them with bands 
on board, and some covered with gay-coloured awn- 
ings. But what attracted Tom's attention directly was 
a frigate, with the whip floating out from the mast 
head. His cheeks flushed, his heart beat, as he leant 
over the side, gazing with glistening eyes. All his old 
longing to be a sailor came back, and Captain Graham, 
who saw his son's eager expression, felt that, after all, the 
journey to Auckland was not likely to cure Tom of his 
seafaring wishes. 

As soon as they landed, they went to an hotel, where 
they had a capital dinner, and having engaged rooms, 
went out to see the town before dark. The first place 
they went to was the church, which occupies a command* 
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ing position, and overlooks the principal parts of the 
city. From a hill in the neighbourhood, they looked 
down upon tlie town and harbours^ the fields and gar- 
dens; and certainly neither of them could have looked 
upon a prettier or brighter sight. 

The show which was held next day was crowded. The 
Governor, Bishop^ military commander^ and every person 
holding a public or private position^ was present^ while the 
dinner was one of the largest yet witnessed. 

Captain Graham saw enough to convince him that he 
had done both wisely and well in embarking his little 
fortune in New Zealand, and made several purchases to 
carry back with him. 

The day after the show was over, he took Tom to see 
Government House, next the barracks^ churches, houses of 
Parliament, and lastly the gaols« None of these are built 
for appearance^ sake, but simply to answer the purpose for 
which they are intended; thus a much 1>etter and more 
suitable building is erected than if the money was thrown 
away in making pinnacles and turrets in every direction. 

The amusements in Auckland are much the same as 
those in an English watering-place. The military band 
plays on certain days ; balls are held now and then ; num- 
bers of picnics and boating parties take place; and as 
nearly every one who can aflford it rides, riding parties 
are the most common and most agreeable, for the forest 
rides are really beautiful, and the paths quite good enough 
to be free from any danger. 

The entrance of one of Her Majesty^s ships always 
causes a stir. Everybody calls upon the oflScers, and a 
great number of parties are immediately planned. 
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"Wliile Tom and his father were there, a picnic took 
place, to which they were invited. All the naval oflScers 
were present, and Tom struck up an immediate acquaintance 
with one of the midshipmen (he looked upon the cadets as 
little boys, forgetting he would have to be one if he 
entered the navy), and from him heard a wonderful 
account of his travels in the Pacific. To all his stories 
Tom listened with the most eager attention, never 
thinking that they were quite impossible, nor did he 
find it out until some one who was listening asked the 
sailor how long he had been in the Pacific, when it 
came out he had only just passed through on his voyage 
to New Zealand. Tom was slightly disgusted, though 
by no means disheartened. He thought what a jolly 
thing to talk as that fellow did, and not to blush and 
feel ashamed, when no one else was speaking. Then to 
be able to say he had seen so many strange people, 
and describe their appearance and dress; besides the 
adventures on the deep, and the dreadful storms they 
had passed. 

The consequence of all this was, that Tom returned 
home more strongly determined in favour of the sea 
than ever. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Additions to the Farm — ^Winter and Ice — ^An Unlucky Family-^ 

How the Floods Else. 

During the time Tom and his father had been away £rom 
home the men had worked diligently. The garden was in 
beautiful order, and two more fields fenced in, and ready 
for anything. 

The lambs had grown into fine sheep, and the pigeons 
doubled their number^ by hatching two young ones each. 
The tame rabbits had got out^ and run wild over the hill^ 
where they might be seen in the evening hopping about in 
great numbers. 

The hens were in great force, and had two broods of 
young chickens; while the old gander stalked about in 
solitary grandeur^ both his wives being engaged in keeping 
their eggs warm. The turkey-cock was shut up in a coopi 
lest he should attack Aps, with whom he had a fight the 
very day the young turkeys came out of their shells, and 
growing very wicked, Mrs. Graham decided upon im- 
prisoning him until he got more amiable. 

The animals brought home by Captain Graham were a 
cow and a buU^ twenty sheep^ a couple of pigs, and two 
deer. Besides this, he brought a box of books, and a 
very large Noah*s-ark for Aps. There was something 
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coming, he said ; a large tiling he could not carry, so left 
it at Lyttelton, to be sent for. 

Tom had very little peace between this and the mys- 
terious arrival, Lucy, Beatrice, and even Bridget being 
continually on the alert to find out what it was that 
required the waggon and both men; but Tom had pro- 
mised his Papa not to let out the secret, so said nothing, 
except ** You shall see; have patience.^^ 

At last the wa^on returned, and on it a high box. 
Both girls rushed to meet it directly it was in sight, and 
both at the same time, knowing the shape of the box, 
exclaimed, *^A piano — a piano !^^ Then leaving the 
waggon to its fate, rushed in to tell Tom they had found 
it out. 

A piano in the plains is not a very usual thing; but 
Captain Graham knew how much his wife liked music, 
and thought it assisted to refine and soften human nature, 
so meeting with a gentleman who had brought one out as 
a speculation, he purchased it, and took it home as a 
present to his wife. 

The evenings now were enlivened by music and singing ; 
and so great was the delight with which it was heard by 
the settlers, that many of them thought nothing of riding 
twenty or thirty miles to hear Mrs. Graham play and 



Luey and Beatrice: had both hated practising in Eng- 
land, but it was quite a different thing here. They were 
eager to practifie ; and every minute they were not busy 
with other things, were anxious to get to the piano. 

Lacy had a sweet voice, and soon learnt to sing very 
tneely; but her playing was dreadful. She never could 
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strike the right notes somehow^ and was always in such a 
hurry to play a thing quickly, that she forgot she must 
practise it slowly first, and that you must learn to stand 
on your legs before you can run races. 

Beatrice^ however, was difierent. She could not sing 
so sweetly as her sister, but she played more correctly, and 
was more patient, being content to practise quietly over 
and over again, until she overcame one difficulty after 
another, and could play a piece straight through after the 
first trial. 

Letters from George had reached them by the last mail, 
telling of his passing his ** little go," and hinting that he 
might come out and finish his studies at the Auckland 
College, and that he only waited an answer. 

This, however, his father objected to very strongly, and 
wrote by the returning mail to tell George, and, if possible, 
stop him. Still, he left it much to his own judgment, as 
both Captain and Mrs. Graham thought that their children 
ought to be encouraged to judge for themselves while they 
were young, and had still their parents as a home and 
refuge^ in case their plans did not succeed. If all parents 
acted upon this kind and wise plan, there would be fewer 
ill-advised speculations and rash enterprises* It is better 
for a boy to learn wisdom while he has his father and 
mother to advise and direct him, than to wait until one or 
perhaps both are gome, and then trusting to his own 
powers, embark in the voyage of Hfe. 

Winter now drew on, and fires began to be welcome in 
the evening; for although the morning and mid-day were 
as warm as ever, the evenings often set in cold and wet. 

The hills looked whiter too, and had evidently^ received 
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a fresh coat of snow, although as yet, the first really 
winter month, neither frost nor snow had been noticed on 
the plains. One morning, however, the men going out to 
the forest discovered a thin coating of ice on the rain 
which had gathered in a cart tracks and that night a slight 
fall of snow took place, though none of it lay above a few 
minutes, and was gone long before morning. Heavy rain 
fell nearly every day, and the river continued rising until 
it overflowed its banks, and nearly reached the garden 
fence. In fact, the boat was brought into the garden for 
safety; and all that could be seen of the island, on which 
the Christmas Day wreck had taken place, was the bending 
and struggling tops of the bushes, writhing and twisting 
as the fierce stream rushed past them. The boat-house 
kept its ground for a long time, and Tom began to have 
some hopes of its standing; but a large tree struck it, 
■ just as Tom was telling Lucy what he thought; it tottered, 
bent, the roof fell, and then over it all went, and disap- 
peared under the foam and spray. Tom was very sorry, 
and nearly cried. He had taken great pains in the 
building of his boat-house, and had lately been engaged 
carving the door posts and lining the roof with the mosses 
which grow so luxuriantly in the forest. 

The river kept rising for three days, and on the fourth 
the rain and wind were so severe, that the foam was blown 
against the dining-room windows, causing no small alarm, 
and exciting a fear in Captain Graham's mind, that they 
had not built the house on a high enough situation. 
Starting up from the dinner table, he ran out, followed 
by Tom, and saw the water had actually risen inside the 
garden, and was curling its dirty yellow frothing foam 
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round a pretty plant of pinks. Just then a loud shout 
from the road drew their attention^ and looking rounds 
to their surprise, they saw a waggon load of furniture, 
beds, etc., and a little crowd of people, crowding up pale 
and wet. 

It turned out to be one of their neighbours, who had 
settled further up the river, and built his house upon a 
point of land, having a merry little rivulet on one side, and 
the beautiful river upon the other. When the flood began 
they thought very little of it, and went to bed as usual; 
but, in the middle of the night, they were roused by a 
clatter in the kitchen, as if all the crockery, pots and pans, 
had been thrown down. The husband ran down, and 
found the water up to the fireplace, the pans and dish** 
covers floating about upon the water. 

There was no time to be lost, so, while his wife was 
putting some clothes upon the children, and the man • 
getting the bullocks and waggon harnessed, he managed to 
collect a load of furniture, bedding, blankets, etc., and, 
when they left the house, the water was nearly as high as 
the front door; but, though rising rapidly, luckily the 
stream did not touch it, so there was a faint hope, that if 
the foundations stood the sapping of the wet, the house 
might escape with a thorough soaking. 

Never were any people in a more miserable plight, than 
the unfortunate family whose arrival I have just told you 
of. The children had been wrapped in shawls, etc. ; but, 
like all very young children, had a great objection to be 
fastened up, so had kicked and pulled the shawls oS", and 
sat with their little white nightgowns only on, with chat- 
tering teeth, and wondering why they were so cold, — their 

K 
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cries piercing their poor mother's heart, who was just as 
cold as themselves, and trying to keep a poor little baby, 
only a month old, warm. 

Fires were lighted in every room in the Graham's, hot 
brandy and water and tea administered, and very soon 
Bridget, who had taken entire charge of the children, had 
the satisfaction of seeing them sound asleep in her own 
bed, their rosy cheeks and gentle breathing shewing they 
were none the worse for their wetting, while their mamma 
and the baby were equally comfortable beside the drawing- 
room fire. 

Directly they were housed. Captain Graham and the 
father started oflf for the farm, to try and save some of the 
stock, which, although turned out, might, in their confusion 
and fear, run into the very danger they were intended to 
avoid. 

They found the sheep huddling together in a corner, 
just where the water was gaining most rapidly; and 
already a narrow stream had divided them from the main 
land, so that in a very short time the poor timid things 
would all have been lost. Fortunately, help arrived at the 
right moment; but it was in vain to attempt to make them 
face the little stream. The farmer got off; he and Captain 
Graham pushed, beat, and scolded them all in vain. At 
last, seizing one by the wool. Captain Graham exerted his 
whole force and dragged it through; it was instantly 
followed by the whole flock, as sheep invariably follow 
their leader, so that Captain Graham was thrown down 
and jumped over, by at least forty terrified sheep. He 
rose all mud, and wet through, but laughing at the success 
of his plan, which had saved his friend^s flock. 
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The house was standing in the midst of the water, which 
now reached the windows of the first story ; the poultry 
had perched upon the roof, and were looking with rueful 
countenances upon the wet thatch, their feathers drooping in 
that doleful, unhappy manner I daresay you have noticed in 
fowls on a wet day. Out of one of the upper windows a poor 
cat was looking — evidently very uncomfortable and fright- 
ened. This was a favourite cat of the children, and 
Captain Graham could scarcely persuade his friend to leave 
without an attempt to rescue the cat ; in fact, after they 
had turned their horses* heads away, the farmer said — 

^'It^s no use, Graham, I cannot leave the poor thing; 
just stand there, and 1^11 get her, somehow '/' so, turning 
back, he got up as near to the house as he could, — but he 
was still too far off. A great gulf of yellow water lay 
between him and the cat, which had come out on the 
window sill, and was mewing piteously. 

Next he tried the back part of the house, but thcre^ 
again, he failed ; at last, getting excited by the difficulty^ 
he jumped oflf his horse, and, springing into the water, 
swam up to the window. The cat sprang down upon his 
neck, and sat perched there, purring her thanks as he 
turned and swam back ; and all the way home she sat on 
one shoulder, looking as perfectly happy as any cat could, 
and purring away without the least interruption. 

The delight of his children, on seeing their pet cat, was 
quite enough to reward their papa, who had only got a 
wetting after all, though in doing so he had shewn what a 
kind thoughtful man he was, and that even an animaFs 
life was precious. 

The flood lasted three days longer; and then it began 
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to subside, leaving each hour a narrow rim of dirty yellow 
froth hanging upon the grass and weeds. On the fourth 
day it was almost within its banks, and Tom, by taking 
off his stockings and shoes, and wading, succeeded in 
reaching the place where the boat-house had been, and 
where the four comer posts were all that remained. 

The flood coming so near the house had acted as a 
warning to Captain Graham, who, directly it had subsided, 
began to construct an embankment, which would protect 
the garden, while just above, he built a strong breakwater; 
80 that he felt quite secure that no flood could harm his 
house. In New Zealand the floods are more sudden and 
destructive than people living in England can possibly 
imagine; the rain falls in torrents, more like the pour 
from a shower-bath than anything else, and as the ground 
all drains rapidly, the rivers rise with incredible swiftness ; 
sometimes, if the heavy rain occurs in the hills, coming 
down in a perfect wall, often two or three feet high, rushing, 
roaring, and carrying everything before it with irresistible 
fury. 

Sometimes, in the Highlands of Scotland, rivers come 
rushing down in this way; but even there it is seldom 
seen, and gives the good people something to talk of for 
a very long time afterwards; but in New Zealand it soon 
ceases to create surprise, and during winter occurs con- 
stantly. In some countries it is called ^' a wave," in others, 
*^ a bolster.^' For some time after the flood, Lucy was very 
uneasy; she had lost confldence in her home, and the 
river, which Bhe had always looked upon «8 a Mend, and 
with much admiration, had deceived her. She stood by 
its stream, looking down at its dark, discoloured current 
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reproachfully, and thinking how nearly it had carried away 
all her flowers. 

Floods occurred frequently that winter, as it happened 
to be an unusually wet season; and yet, although the rain 
fell every day, there was always a clear hour or two in the 
middle of the day, when they could get out ; and it was 
well worth risking wet feet to breathe the fresh, invigo- 
rating breath of the shrubs and flowers, all glittering and 
sparkling, as they were, with the rain-drops ; while, if 
you ventured into the forest, every step brought down a 
shower-bath on your head. Lucy never came in from a 
walk in winter without traces of the rain-diamonds spark- 
ling among her curls, and often wet through and through, 
though no bad effects ever seemed to arise from such 
experiments, or, as some people would call them, impru- 
dences. It seems as if in New Zealand people never take 
cold. 

In the evening. Captain Graham and Tom always read 
aloud ; generally one night, history or travels ; the next, 
some story or adventure ; while the rest of the evening 
was always, taken up with music and singing. Aps was 
very fond of the latter, and always stood beside his 
Mamma, and sang ** Glory to thee, my God, this night,^' 
before he would retire to his bed. He was growing a 
great boy, and learning to speak quite distinctly, a quality 
he made great use of, talking continually, and of every- 
thing, whether he knew anything about it, or not. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

A Visit from the Natives — An Alarming Proposal — Canoe Song — 

Maori Presents. 

For some time nothing was seen of the natives; but at 
last, one morning, they made their appearance. Tom, 
looking out just at daylight^ saw three men sitting cross- 
legged before the drawing-room windows; they had sat 
there already several hours, and continued to do so in 
such a statue-like manner^ that Tom could not make them 
out at all, though he watched them most diligently ; at 
last, he went to his father's room, and told him. Captain 
Graham soon satisfied him, by explaining that this was a 
common practice with the natives when they came down 
to trade or deal with Europeans; and that sometimes 
they had been known to sit whole days and nights, with- 
out once being seen to move, or show any symptom of 
being tired. In the present instance, the natives sat in a 
row, cross-legged, and their heads bent down. Tom and 
Captain Graham, accompanied by Lucy, went out to speak 
to them ; and the instant they appeared, up jumped the 
natives, and rushed to Captain Graham, rubbing noses 
most afifectionately ; but the strangest part was to come 
yet, and Lucy stared in amazement when she saw them 
all burst into tears, and, sobbing dreadfully, pull their 
cloaks or mats over their heads. 
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What could it mean^ she thought. Ferhai>s they are 
very poor and hungry, or have brought bad news to Papa. 
All her surmises were, however, wrong ; the truth being, 
that it is the national custom to shed tears of joy at 
meeting an old friend ; and some of the people are so 
clever in this accomplishment, or ianffi, as they call it, that 
they can cry for an hour, tears pouring down their cheeks 
all the time, while their sobs are perfectly heart-rending. 
The three natives were old friends of Captain Graham's, 
having visited him at various times during his residence 
at the farm ; and they had now come nearly twenty miles 
to call upon him and his family. 

After the weeping welcome was over, they accompanied 
Captain Graham into the dining-room, and all being men 
of rank in their own tribe, were considered proper guests 
for the *^ Master," as they called him, in imitation of the 
workmen. 

They did not exactly weep over Mrs. Graham, but 
looked very much inclined to do so, and I daresay would, 
out of compliment to her husband, had he not begged 
them to be seated, and take some breakfast. Now, 
Bridget was very proud of her performances in cooking, 
especially in the baking way, and thought it quite im- 
possible her master and mistress could breakfast with- 
out hot cakes and new bread. Upon this morning she 
had sent in rather a small supply, so Lucy ran to tell 
her to bring more, purposely omitting the arrival of 
their guests. Bridget was very busy with something else, 
and, not very patient in temper at any time when inter- 
rupted, she seized the basket which held the new bread, 
and bounced into the room. The first person she caught 
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sight of was one of the natives. She had never got over 
her horror of them, and was quite resigned to be scalped 
some day and probably eaten ; Tom having exercised his 
inventive genius in telling horrible stories of unfortunate 
people devoured by inhabitants of New Zealand, and 
assuring her the chieFs head wife always claimed the nose 
as her tit-bit, and would assuredly eat Bridget's, it being 
so pretty. Having thus a wholesome dread of the 
aborigines^ Bridget no sooner caught a glimpse of those 
at the table^ than she gave vent to her feelings in a 
tremendous shriek, and, turning the bread-basket upside 
down upon her head, to save her scalp, all the steaming 
rolls tumbled out. The natives, who are fond of a scramble, 
jumped up, and seized as many as they could ; while Tom, 
delighted by the fun, sprang upon a chair, and knocked 
tiie basket rather smartly upon the top. Bridget dropped 
upon her knees, and begged for mercy. Everybody, except 
Aps, laughed j the poor child thought something had 
happened to Biddy, and began to cry. This scene con^ 
tdnued for a minute or two ; then Captain Graham, un- 
willing to see Bridget acting such an absurd part, and 
knowing how apt the natives are to take offence, told her 
to be quiet — that the gentlemen were his friends- After 
some persuasion, Bridget got up, and disappeared, saying;, 
as she went, — 

*'Purty gintlemen, indade; it^s hard up ye'll be for 
company, to take the likes of them." 

When breakfast was over, the natives made Captain 
Graham understand they wished to trade with him, and 
that they had come, as forerunners, to announce the 
approach of a large party laden with the articles they had 
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to sell. This was rather startling intelligence^ and even 
Captain Graham looked grave, when his gnests informed 
him that they liked him so much^ that they would tdl 
their countrymen to stay thcre^ and build houses. Lucy 
turned pale, and Tom began whistling his favourite song 
about the *^ King of the Cannibal Islands." 

In vain Captain Graham tried to persuade them that 
they were better further inland, and amongst their old 
haunts ; they only answered that they loved the English, 
and wished to be like them ; then one of them, taking 
up a book, asked Tom '' to speak out of it/^ and said they 
wished to know how to speak like books^ and would give 
their children to the English woman to teach. 
' Finding they had made up their minds to come near, 
Captain Graham saw there was no use remonstrating, so 
let things take their course, trusting in God to preserve 
him, his wife, and children, from all harm; and a good 
deal comforted by the pleased expression of his wife's face, 
who immediately thought of all the good they might do 
the poor ignorant natives, and that it seemed almost the 
act of a wise Providence, that she and her daughters 
should have remained in Christchurch long enough to 
gain an idea of the best and post judicious method of 
teaching religion to the native children. The flush upon 
Lucy's cheek, and bright, eager look in her eyes, as she 
glanced from the strangers to her father, and seemed to 
hang eagerly upon each word they uttered, showed her 
mother that her feelings were not the only ones, but 
that they were the same as Lucy's. 

^' I am so glad," exclaimed Lucy, as soon as the natives 
had gone out with her father, *' so glad they are coming. 
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We^U have a nice little school — won't yoa, Beatrice?" 
And Lucy was soon busy making out how she was best 
to educate the younger portion of the tribe ; forgetting, 
in her haste, that very probably those who would be most 
anxious to learn, would be men and women as old as her 
father and mother. Her plans were broken into by Tom 
rushing in, to call them all down to the river, to witness 
the arrival of the great canoe, with the principal men and 
merchandise of the friendly tribe. 

Just as they reached the bank, the canoe came round 
the comer of a long straight sweep of the river, and partly 
propelled by oars or paddles, and partly borne by the 
stream, ran quickly down. It was a pretty as well as 
novel sight. The canoe was more than thirty feet in 
length, very narrow in proportion, it being one large 
tree hollowed out. The fore end had a high rounded 
projection rising a good many feet into the air. Upon 
and round this were carved grotesque figures of men and 
animals, many of the latter, strange to say, beasts not 
known in New Zealand, and of which, if asked the name 
or meaning, the natives reply that they '* lived in the land 
from whence their fathers came/' This simple fact might 
prove a useful suggestion as to the question of their origin. 

The canoe was propelled by at least twenty oars or 
pscddles, the strokes of which kept time to a loud chanting 
sort of song, sung by two men, one standing near the 
bows, the* other near the stern, marking the time with 
short carved sticks, just as the leader of an orchestra 
does. At every second stroke the whole crew joined with 
their voices, in giving a wild and striking efifect to what 
would otherwise have been rather a monotonous howl. 
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Here is an example of a war canoe song^ given in Mr. 
Sliortland^s account of New Zealand^ and translated 
literally : — 

Now pull. 

Now press. 

Now give the time. 

Now dip it in. 

Now hold on. 

Now be firm. 

Pull, pull away. 

Upwards, upwards away. 

So Waipa away. 

Nowpml. 

The feathers of his canoe are 

Not worth looking at. . 

The quick stroke, 

The quick stroke. 

Pull. 

Pull away. 

Stick the paddle in. 

Strike up a song. 

A shove. 

Stab it (the water). 

Let it be deep. 

A long pull. 

Yes, yes. 

A shove. 

Now stick it in. 

Shove along, hard work tho* it bo. 

An old man is kicking out there. 

Look alive. 

Four kicking out there. 

Go along. 

Alone (on the river). 

Make it your own. 

A point of land. 

Leave it behind. 

Pull away. 

Pull away. 

It was a song like this^ I suppose^ the natives were 
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singing, but Lucy was never able to get a correct ccqpy, 
though she tried several times. 

As soon as the canoe came opposite the bank where the 
settlers and the three pioneers stood, every paddle ceased, 
and they drifted slowly along to the landing-place, a priest 
standing up and shouting a charm ; then, as soon as they 
touched land, the crew all scrambled out, and rushed to 
their friends, who hastened to meet them. Then followed 
a most wonderful scene to European eyes, the new comers 
hanging round the three natives who had come first, howl- 
ing as if they were dreadfully unhappy or in bodily agony, 
and shedding floods of tears all the time; altogether 
making so much noise that Mts. Graham was glad to put 
her hands over her eai's, and wait until their welcome was 
over. 

At last they seemed to have exhausted their tears, 
and I suppose feeling tired themselves, thought they would 
like something to eat, so down they went to the boat, and 
began unpacking the remainder of their provisions, which 
they ate up; then unpacked the things they intended to 
sell to Captain Graham. These were fowls, pigs, diflferent 
native vegetables, mats, and bunches of flax. 

The mats were very curious, and often very pretty. They 
are made of the flax, and are dyed diflferent colours, and 
even ornamented with borders and figures. One mat will 
sometimes take five or even seven years to make, the 
preparation of the flax and weaving both being very 
difficult, as the New Zealanders do it all with sharpened 
shells and little pieces of wood. They value these mats 
very highly, and it is often impossible to tempt them to 
part with one. Captain Graham knew this, so did not 
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mean to make an oflfer for tliem. Seeing this, the natives 
consulted, and after a good deal of discussion, the chief 
came forward and said — 

^^ English brother, — ^The sun over our heads shines upon 
the Maori and the stranger. The kumara is born in April 
for both, and the rain falls and the soft wind blows, and 
does not turn away from the stranger. Therefore, let the 
stranger be friends with the Maori; let them live as 
brothers. The Maori will bring his wives and children, 
and dwell near the home of the stranger, that they may 
plant and eat together. Behold, brother, the Maori is 
generous. He gives these mats for your comfort, and 
asks only love in return.'^ 

Captain Graham translated this to the children, who 
were delighted, and could not imderstand why their 
parents looked sorry about the natives coming to live 
near, or why their father and mother should con- 
sult so anxiously about it before they accepted the 
pretty mats. At last Lucy went up to her mother and 
whispered— 

^^ Oh ! Mamma^ let them come. We'll have a school 
and teach the poor little children, and when George comes 
he'll preach to them in the school-room. And, perhaps^ 
Beatrice says, there will be a church built. Oh I Mamma, 
do let the poor creatm*es come.'' 

Lucy's advice turned the scale in favour of the natives, 
and Captain Graham made a speech to them, telling them 
they were welcome. This delighted them greatly. I sup- 
pose if they had been Englishmen they would have given 
three cheers, but, being New Zealanders, they all began to 
weep for joy. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

The Natives build Houses — ^Arrival of the Chief — Tom is sent for— 
The Agent's Advice to Tom— Death of the Agent. 

There was a great deal of discussion among the natives as 
to where they should build their Pah, or village ; and at 
last they fixed upon a small hill, about a mile from Captain 
Graham's house, and then a part of them returned to their 
old Pah, to take the good news to their friends, and bring 
them back with them. It was wonderful how quickly 
the few men left built up their houses or huts, which were 
just the same kind as Tom saw on his way from Nelson 
to Christchurch. 

When they had completed twelve houses, some of them 
proposed building the fence, or fortifications, round the 
group j but the chief would not hear of it, saying that 
their English brother had no fence to guard him, and that 
they were in no greater danger than he was ; so, they con- 
tented themselves with a railing, like that round Tom's 
garden. 

At last, the whole preparation being completed, a mes* 
senger was despatched to the tribe ; and, in a few days, 
three canoes arrived, crammed with men, women, children, 
pigs, poultry, etc., etc. The Grahams were aU down at 
the river, to see them disembark. 
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A strange sight it was, and one that none of them will 
ever forget. First came the chiefs canoe, a very large 
one, decorated with an imposing figure-head, which was 
covered with gay feathers, beads, and carving, and had a 
very magnificent eflFect. In this canoe were the chiefs six 
wives, his children, and all his property. Besides this, 
were several warriors, and their wives and families. 

This canoe touched the shore first, and, as usual, every 
one wept and howled, while the little children, those, at 
least who were too young to know their proper behaviour, 
according to New Zealand fashion, ran about like wild 
goats, then gathered round our friends, staring in utter 
amazement at their dress. 

Aps was very sorry for their having no clothes on, and 
wanted his Mamma very much to let him go home for 
some of his, nor could he at all understand her when she 
told him they preferred going without clothes, and had 
never worn any. I believe Aps, after this, thought, in his 
own mind, they were some kind of monkeys, and actually 
asked Tom, that night, " If aU monkeys had tails.'' 

The ladies of the tribe soon made friends with Mrs. 
Graham, and crowded round her, examining her dress, 
with many exclamations of wonder and admiration. Hav- 
ing satisfied this part of their curiosity, they set oflf for the 
village, leaving the canoes upon the bank of the river. 

It did not take many days to settle the New Zealanders 
in their new abode, or to open a regular trade between 
them and Captain Graham ; and, very soon, other settlers 
near began to deal with them too, thus establishing some- 
thing very like a regular weekly market, by the gains of 
which the natives soon began to grow quite rich. 
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You must not be a«tonisbed to hear of these ignorant 
people understanding the art of bujdng and selling; for 
the fact is, they are by nature first-rate traders, and the 
most uncivilized among them will display the greatest 
caution before he settles upon the article he is in search 
of. For instance, if he wants a blanket, he will go from 
one shop to another, asking the price, and then, finding 
the cheapest, he will begin again at the highest, and go 
on examining each blanket in succession, until he fixes 
upon the thickest, and, even then, he frequently consults 
several friends before he ventures upon purchasing. In- 
deed, it seems that the natives of New Zealand are capital 
traders, and are very seldom deceived into getting a bad 
article for their money ; and it so followed that the little 
village became quite rich. Yet, still they were not Chris- 
tians, and Lucy and Beatrice talked over plan after plan 
to teach them ; but, unfortunately, when they told their 
fether and mother, there were strong objections to each. 

Autumn, or, as it would have been called, in England, 
spring, was now nearly passed, and winter beginning, 
which, although not cold enough to kill the flowers and 
green leaves, is a season. The ground was being dug up 
for a fresh supply of seeds. A few crocuses and snowdrops, 
which the children insisted upon planting, to try and look 
like winter, were begining to show their points above the 
ground ; the birds had ceased to sing in the early morning, 
and, altogether, there was just change enough to show that 
winter was truly coming, at least, all the winter there 
ever is in New Zealand ; but, with it, many changes were 
coming too. A messenger arrived, post-haste, with a 
letter from Christchurch, begging Captain Graham to take 
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Tom down to see his old friend the agent again. The 
letter was not written by the old man himself, and it added 
that he was so very ill that he could not use his hands at 
all. It was rather an inconvenient thing, leaving home at 
that particular season; and, besides, there was a degree of 
risk in leaving his family and property so completely at the 
mercy of the natives, who, though they appeared to bo 
perfectly amicable, were still only unconverted savages, and 
the slightest offence or indignity offered by any of the 
servants, might, if the '* master '' was not there to keep 
order, end in a serious and perhaps fatal disturbance. 
Thus, it was decided that Mrs. Graham should go with 
Tom, and explain to their .old friend the reason her husband 
could not leave home. 

liucy and Beatrice both begged to go too, but that 
Captain Graham would not hear of, so they each wrote 
down a list of commissions, which was not to be examined 
until their mother reached her destination. Aps only 
asked for one thing, and that was a horse that would not 
kick or gallop, while Bridget, who had assured her mistress 
there was nothing wanted, rushed after the wagon, just as 
they were starting, and begged Mr. Tom to bring her a 
Jew's-harp, as she ** could not keep up her heart widout a 
bit of music.'^ Her request was met with a shout of 
laughter from Tom. 

" Sure, Biddy, we'll bring you a Jew himself to cheer 
you up,^' said Tom. 

^'Faix, Masther Tom, ye might do worse,*^ answered 
Biddy : " but ye'U think better ov yer fun beyant. OchI 
there^s the poor childer crying. Oh Misthress, av the 
savidges ate us win ye're away, what'U we say to ye win 
ye are coming agin ?" 

L 
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With this parting speech, Bridget put her apron to her 
eyes, and ran back to quiet Appy^s grief; that young gen- 
tleman, having escaped from the back room in which he 
had been shut up, to prevent him seeing his mother's 
departure, was making his way along the garden, roaring 
with the full force of a strong will and pair of lungs. 
Bridget snatched him in her arms, shedding torrents of 
tears over the poor deserted child, as she chose to design 
nate him. 

The journey to Christchurch was performed in much 
less time than had been occupied by the first journey up 
the country ; but this may be easily accounted for, by the 
fact, that in going up they had the waggon heavily laden; 
now Mrs. Graham and Tom were the sole occupants, 
excepting the driver, and a boy to help him in whipping 
the horsies, or hold their heads when they came to broken 
and dangerous ground. The weather was splendid, and, 
by borrowing a fresh team at two stations, with the owners 
of whom the Grahams, in passing, had made acquaintance, 
they lost no time in reaching Christchurch, as they did not 
even stop for the night, but slept in the waggon. 

The poor old agent was greatly altered, and evidently 
near the end of his earthly pilgrimage. He thanked Mrs. 
Graham affectionately, for coming to him, apologizing for 
asking one, who was till lately a stranger, to do so much ; 
then, taking Tom's hand in his, he said — 

" You, my boy, want to be a sailor. Think well of it, 
first; for, once a fellow takes to a profession, he ought to 
stick to it ; there's no good in a man when he tries half-a« 
dozen things before he finds the one he ought to have 
begun with. I took to it from the cradle, and I stuck to 
it; but it left me, Tom. I had no interest, and a hot 
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temper, and, when I didnH get what I ought to, I threw 
up my commission; but the present Lord stood my friend; 
and, if heM been then what he is now, Fd not be here, 
that's all. Well, Mrs. Graham, Fve written that letter 
lying on the table there, and told my Lord the old story 
over again, asking him to give Tom the help he would 
willingly have given me. I've called him my adopted 
son; and, in my will, you'll find enough to keep him 
going, till, if he's lucky, he gets, his promotion. The rest, 
and there's not much, I've left to your good husband's 
discretion, to apply as he sees will 'help the poor natives 
best on the way to God. I hope he will not be angry 
with me, giving him so much trouble; I've not tied him 
down, he can use it as he likes. And now, Tom, my boy, 
I'll give you a bit of parting advice — for I'm not going to 
make a sick nurse of your dear mother ; she has much 
more important duties to perform at home ; so, aa soon as 
IVe said my say, you and she shall start for the plains 
again. I've lived alone, and would rather die alone; and 
it won't be long to wait. God is with me, I know ; and 
no one can help me through the last, but He. Now, 
what I was going to say to you, Tom, is this : when I 
went to sea the last words my father said to me, were — 
^ Fear nobody but God ; and remember that He will call 
you to account for every word and action,' I never forgot 
the words, and I never saw my father again; he was dead 
before I got back from my first cruise; but, upon his 
tombstone, he had ordered the same words to be engraved. 
So, his voice seemed to remind me from the grave ; they've 
carried me through a troubled life, and made me patient 
under disappointments of every kind. Make these words 
your maxim, my boy; write them on the fly-leaf of your 
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Bible, and look at tliem once every day ; and never forget 
what I tell you — that an honest heart and clear conscience 
will make us carry our heads over the storms of the world/' 

The old man was too much exhausted to say more, and, 
when Mrs. Graham proposed remaining, exerted himself 
80 much to speak^ and repeat his wish that she should bid 
him farewell at once, and take Tom home, that she dare 
not disobey him. Stooping down, she kissed his forehead, 
and bade Tom do so also. They then left the house, but 
with no intention of going home, as, although Mrs. Graham 
thought it better to appear to humour the wish of their 
friend, she could not leave the place; and she remained to 
watch over his comfort in any way she could, without 
letting him know she was there. She had not long to 
remain, as the nurse came down-stairs in a great hurry on 
ihe second day, to beg Mrs. Graham to go up, as her 
master was dying. 

Mrs. Graham, however, did not wish to disturb him at 
last, and sent the nurse back. In a few seconds she 
returned, to say he was dead. 

When his will was found, it was discovered that he had 
been a much richer man than any one imagined ; and, 
besides leaving Tom a large sum of money, he had left 
nearly £2,000 in the hands of Captain Graham, to be 
-devoted to the conversion and education of the natives. 
Among other things was a diary of his life, which was 
Addressed to Tom, and enclosed in a packet with his watch 
and Bible. Upon the fly-leaf of the latter were written, 
the words — 

*^Fear no one but God; and remember that you musjt 
account to Him for every word and action." 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Tom leaves to become a Sailor — A Melancholy Week — Biddy 

acts Comforter — ^A Stratagem. 

ToM*s career being now fully decided, Captain Graham 
made all requisite enquiries as to his passage to England, 
and arranged to take him to Lyttelton a day or two pre- 
viously, to ensure everything he could as to his being- 
comfortable and well cared for. Much as poor Tom liked 
the thoughts of being a sailor, he felt the trial of leaving 
his parents, brother, and sisters very much, and was almost 
inclined to give in, and offer to stay with his father and 
help him; but this Mrs. Graham prevented; and, checking- 
her own feelings, cheered Tom in this his first sorrow, and 
so successfully quieted the girls, that until he was really 
gone, and the last flutter of his white handkerchief wa? 
lost, not a sob was heard. Lucy and Beatrice were all 
eagerness to show which could follow their dear mother's 
injunctions best; but when Tom was fairly out of sight, 
and the girls turned towards home, they were horrified to 
see their mother lying upon the ground behind them. 
Her face was perfectly white, and so cold, that they, with 
a loud shriek, exclaimed she was dead. Bridget had been 
crying in the kitchen, and heard the shrieks of the 
frightened girls, so she dried her tears like a sensible 
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woman, and came as fast as possible to know what was the 
matter. 

^^ Its wather the poor misthress wants. Rnn, ehilder, 
run for the can in the windy. She's heart-broken for 
her boy, the cratur, and dare not let on, for fear of vexin' 
him. Och, machree ! misthress, darlin', he'll come back a 
giniral, or a Lord Mayor, may be. Sure he's yer own son 
wherever he is, and the same blood runs in his veins, God 
bless him !" 

Bridget's address was cut short by the return of Lucy 
and Beatrice with a large tub of water, they having an 
idea their Mamma was to be immersed in water. 

^^Och, the craturs, God help theml" was all Bridget 
could say, as she lifted up a little water in the palm of her 
hand and sprinkled Mrs. Graham's forehead. 

" Won't you put her in, Biddy, dear?" whispered Lucy, 
her voice shaking as much as her limbs. 

Biddy laughed in spite of herself, and the laugh did 
more to re-assure the girls than all the protestations in the 
world would. They knew nothing very bad could be the 
matter if Biddy laughed; and presently a faint colour 
came back to Mrs. Graham's lips, and, shuddering, she 
opened her eyes. 

'*0h. Mamma! dearest — dearest Mamma, are you 
better?'' exclaimed both girls. 

*' Get out of that," said Biddy, crossly, pushing them 
back, and making her strong arm a barrier between the 
mother and children. " Keep yerselves quiet, darlins, and 
by the grace of God, the misthress will be hersilf agin. 
Come, Acushla, the partin *s over. He's a brave boy, an' 
ye did yer duty. Sure, many a inother's sheddin' bitther 
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tares at this minute for the same. Cheer up, darlm', 
there's the childer youVe lift, and God will watch over 
the darlin' that's gone to face the world. There now, 
Miss Lucy, don't disthress yer dear Mamma. That's it, 
Miss Beatrice, put yer arms round her, and keep down 
the batin' of her heart/' 

Poor Mrs. Graham was now recovering slowly. She 
had taxed herself to the utmost, in order to bear up 
whilst Tom was there ; but the cause removed, and with it 
the stunning sense of loneliness we all feel when parting 
for unknown years with one dearly loved, and how much 
more when that one is one of the precious jewels given us 
to keep and prepare for our God's better kingdom, all the 
grief of parting now burst forth, and for some minutes the 
mother lay with her head resting upon Beatrice's shoulder, 
sobbing bitterly. 

Both girls cried with her, and clung round her, calling 
her pet names between their sobs ; but Bridget, who had 
cried to her heart's content before, did not now give way 
to unavailing tears, but hastily dashing the bright drops 
from her eyes, ran off to the house for something to revive 
her dear mistress. I'he first thing she saw was a bottle of 
vinegar, and thinking it was wine, she seized the bottle in 
one hand, and a cup in the other, and armed with these 
rushed to the spot where she had left Mrs. Graham and the 
girls, and pouring out half a cup full, held it to her 
mistress's lips, begging, or rather ordering her to take 
it. Mrs. Graham made an effort to do so; but the 
acid was so strong, that with a gasp she started up, half 
choking. ^ 

Beatrice and Lucy were dreadfully alarmed. ** What is 
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it?" they exclaimed in one breath. " Oh Biddy, youVe 
killed Mamma ! " 

** Hould yer prate ! " said Bridget, who was very 
frightened, and, consequently, very angry at there being 
anything to cause alarm in others — '* Hould yer prate/' 
Then catching up the bottle, she put it to her lips. 
•* Och, I've given her vinager!^' she shouted, spitting 
out the mouthful she had taken to test the qualities of 
her restorative; and then, dashing the bottle away as 
far as she could, adding, ** Bad luck to ye, for a dirty 
decateful thief, to be puttin' on the apparance of wine, 
and nothin* but vinager all the while. Och, misthressj 
dear, can ye iver forgive the like of that? Faix, tho*, 
she added, sotto voce, "the vinager isn't so bad afther 
all, its brought the dear sowl round. And now, my 
darlin', are ye feelin* stronger? Sure, ye'll git up and 
walk to the house, or maybe, ye'd lit me carry ye in my 
two arms; and darlin', I'd be as tiudher as if ye was an 
infant. Come, Acushla, the arms are strong; 'av ye will, 
say the word." 

" No, no, Biddy," said Mrs. Graham, ** I'll sit down 
here with the girls. Tom is in God's keeping, and if it 
pleases Him, we'll meet again. Go away and see about 
poor Aps, he may be awake now." 

" I'll go. Mamma,'' cried Lucy, managing to steady her 
voice for a moment. And then fearful of her mother 
seeing her tears, she ran off without giving time for a 
reply. 

The first day without Tom was very strange, things were 
entirely different to the girls, and almost everything 
brought tears to their eyes. Twice during breakfast, when 
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the door was opened rather suddenly, once by Biddy and 
once by Beatrice, Lucy turned round, with an exclamation, 
thinking it was Tom, forgetting he had gone away. Mrs. 
Graham saw the eager flush, then the blank disappoint- 
ment that settled down upon her happy face, as the re- 
membrance that Tom was not there, returned. Breakfast 
was sad enough, but only a portion of the sad day ; and 
the sorrow, that had been gathering strength all day, burst 
forth irresistibly when their mother added a short prayer 
to the evening service, and asked God's protection for 
Tom. Biddy, although a Boman Catholic in reality, 
always came into the dining-room to prayers, and after 
trying to quiet her sobs, and thinking of every expedient 
to get out of the room without her mistress noticing her 
distress, she sprang up, exclaiming, " Sure, the savages 
is in the kitchen P^ and rushed out, banging the door, 
and frightening every one enough to put a stop to 
their grief for a time, by giving them. something else to 
think of. 

Bridget^s rdse, as my reader sees, had even more effect 
than she intended ; and when found out, which, like all 
the honest creature^s kind tricks, it soon was, made them 
all laugh, and think their old servant even kinder than 
ever. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Sad Thoughts by Moonlight — ^An Alarming Visit — Insurrections 
among the Natives — Native Gratitude — The Rebel Chief — Cap- 
tain Graham's Beturn. 

When Captain Graham accompanied Tom to Lyttelton, 
in order to see him safe on board the homeward-bound 
ship, he fully intended returning home in a week; but a 
whole fortnight passed away, and still he was absent. 

At first Mrs. Graham did not think much of it, as 
mimy things might have happened to delay him, but when 
the second week closed, she began to feel nervous, and 
caught herself imagining all sorts of perils and accidents. 
Night after night she lay awake, listening for his shout to 
announce his return. 

Upon the third night she had gone to bed earlier than 
usual^ and instead of remaining still as she had done 
before, she got up and went to the window, with a 
faint hope that she might see her husband coming down 
the hill, the whole of which was lighted clearly by a full 
moon. All was silent, not a breath of wind passed over 
the wide plains ; and leaning her head against the window 
frame, Mrs. Graham thought sadly of those dear ones she 
had parted with; tears began to roll down her cheeks, 
and drop heavily upon the boards. The noise, slight as it 
was, roused her. She looked out again towards the hill, 
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and after one long eager breathless glancci started up and 
hurried down stairs. She had seen figures moving on the 
hill^ and never doubting it was her husband, she only 
stayed to throw on a slight covering, and eager to greet 
hira, walked down to the end of the garden, through 
whichlie would most probably approach the house. The 
hill was now again within- sight, and looking towards it^ 
the objects she had seen were gone. At the same time, 
the bark of a dog convinced her she was right; and half 
hiding behind a bush, she waited her husband^s approach* 
Presently the sound of footsteps met her ear, and then, 
much to her disappointment, instead of her husband a 
couple of natives walked cautiously up. They paused at 
the gate, and for some minutes stood perfectly silent gazing 
at the house; then they began to talk, gesticulating vehe- 
mently all the time, one evidently taking a different view 
of the subject in discussion from the others. Mrs. Graham 
did not understand all they said; but she heard quite 
enough to show her that an attack was meditated, and 
that one chief was in favour of it while the other was 
against it. Both were strangers to Mrs. Graham, and her 
blood ran cold as she thought of the fate of her children 
and herself should the attack be decided on. 

For nearly half-an-hour the dispute lasted, and there is 
no saying how much longer • the two men would have 
talked, had not a slight movement made by the listener 
attracted their attention. Without a word the man who 
advocated peace opened the gate and walked up to the 
bush. Just as he approached, Mrs. Graham, thinking her 
only chance of life was in flight, started up — the dark 
covering she had thrown over her white nightdress fell to 
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the ground^ and ere she could stoop to pick it up the 
native was beside her. Flight was impossible now; and 
with a courage she herself wondered at, she stood erect 
before him, waiting for her death-blow. But she was 
mistaken. The native stopped short, gazed reverently at 
her^ and then called softly to his companion, who in his 
turn came up ^nd stood silently before her. 

Then Mrs. Graham saw her advantage, and understood 
that they supposed her to be a spirit, and that probably 
the fact of seeing her would avert the meditated war. So 
raising one arm, she pointed to the sky, and then away in 
the direction the natives had come, uttering the word 
"go"' in the native tongue. Scarcely was the word 
spoken, when they turned and walked slowly away. 
Nerved by the success of her plan, she followed them to 
the gate, and walking up a mound of earth which enabled 
her to see the path for some distance, as well as be seen 
herself in case either of them looked back, she stood until 
they were oat of sight, the whiteness of her dress gleam- 
ing in the moonlight, and showing itself to the sharp eyes 
of the natives, even from the hill itself. Once past that, 
she felt that for a time the house was safe. 

Next morning, without mentioning her strange adven- 
ture to any one, she set off by herself to the native Pah, 
determined to tell the chief the whole story, and beg his 
protection. She found every one in a state of excitement, 
and soon discovered that news of an outbreak near Wel- 
lington had reached the natives. All were in the greatest 
consternation, and each one asked the other what was to 
be done. How could they fight against their own people, 

d how could they kill the kind English. 
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The chief himself burst into tears directly Mrs. Graham 
told her story, and did his best to assure her of his help, 
volunteering to go at once to the Pah of the insurgents, 
and arrange that nothing should be done against her 
family; and at the same time he offered to send a few of 
his warriors to the farm, to remain as a sort of guard, 
in order that, if any attack took place unexpectedly, they 
would secure Mrs. Graham's and the children's safety. 

Mrs, Graham was deeply touched by the many expres- 
sions of gratitude used both by the chief and his warriors, 
all of whom said that they had never been happy or 
comfortable until they knew the English, and that the 
people who had risen and wished to fight were only a 
very small tribe, who had quarrelled with some settlers, 
and misrepresented the cause to several other tribes, who 
having always been allies, felt obliged to take their friends' 
part. This looked very probable, from the dispute we 
have spoken of before ; so, a good deal comforted by her 
visit to her native friends, Mrs. Graham returned home, 
and, to her great delight, found her husband had ar- 
rived. 

The very sight of him seemed to dispel all fear, and 
bring back the confidence she had formerly felt; and 
after she had heard the particulars of Tom's departure, 
and cried over a photograph Captain Graham had been 
luckily able to have done of their sailor-boy, she gave 
a full account of her strange adventure and subsequent 
interview with their neighbours. 

Her husband listened anxiously, then said— 

^* Well, thank God, we've made friends, for I fear there 
is really a very bad spirit getting abroad among the 
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natives. Very bad accounts of rising near Taranakie 
reached Christchnrcli while I was there^ and it is even 
said that the English have been beaten and a considerable 
victory gained. If such is the case, there is no saying 
where the mischief will end. If they have repulsed our 
men even only once, and by accident, they will lose that 
feeling of respect for our superiority that has so long kept 
them in check, and, once lost, it can never be regained. 
If the tribe are victorious, the insurrection will and must 
spread, and we may sleep with bayonets by our bed- 
sides.'^ 

"Poor misguided things/' exclaimed Mrs. Graham, 
''what can have induced them to rise against us. I 
thought everything had been so well managed by the 
GU)vemment in the appropriation of land and right of 
sale, that there could be no ground for a dispute, much 
less open war." 

'» From what I heard/' said Captain Graham, *' the 
cause of the insurrection is just what many settlers 
have feared might lead to such a misfortune^ namely 
the disputes among the chiefs as to who is in reality 
the owner of certain tracts of land. Now, in this case, 
the original possessor, Wiremu Kingi, had been driven 
away from his own property by a stranger tribe called 
Woikatos ; the conquerors sold the land to the Govern- 
ment. Then Wiremu Kingi came back when his old 
enemies were gone, and claimed the land as his by right. 
The Government objected. He took up arms, and finally 
the affair ended in war, or at all events the attitude of 
war, the &rmers all volunteering as riflemen, and send- 
ing their wives and families to Nelson. Trade and 
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work of all kinds, save fighting, is put a stop to, and 
what is worse, secret emissaries of the rebels arc travel- 
ling the country, and spreading the infection every where. 
The Maories have long talked of a king, who was to 
be to the whole of New Zealand what our Queen is to 
us, and this same movement has been the forerunner 
of the land quarrels. I would have stayed for the 
next mail from Nelson; but I knew what a state of 
anxiety you would be in about me, aqd now I am thankful 
I came. I do not fear anything here, Lucy, so you 
need not look so anxiously at my face. If any dis- 
turbance takes place near, we shall have the whole Pah 
to live with us, and depend upon it we shall be safe 
enough." 

** Oh Papa ! if Tom had been here, how he would have 
helped you,'^ said Lucy. 

" Tom has much better work to do— he has to fight for 
the honour of his country and the Queen. Poor Tom, 
indeed; if you could only see him in his blue jacket, 
you would be quite content to part with him for a 
while/^ 

But the bright drops that welled over Lucy's cheeks 
showed her father the parting was too recent to appear 
anything but a great misery, and he said no more, know- 
ing time heals such wounds better than any good advice, 
however kindly given. 

Among other things, Captain Graham had found a lai^e 
bundle of letters waiting for him at Christchurch, one of 
which was from George, written just after his first exam- 
ination, for his " little go " was over. It was full of bright 
hopes and good intentions, and gladdened Mr. Graham's 
heart more than words can teU. He spoke confidently of 
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getting speedily through college, and was even then form- 
ing plans for his journey to New Zealand, and speaking of 
his joy when he should be with them again. 

When George's letter had been fully discussed, another 
subject of equal interest, and of vital importance to the 
native population, was started, namely, when and how 
the money left in Captain Graham's trust by the old 
agent was to be made use of. 

Great was the delight of both ^rls when their father 
took a piece of thin paper out of his pocket-book, and, 
unfolding it, displayed a drawing and plan of a neat 
chapel and school-house, the garden of the latter stretch- 
ing down to a river, which, from a peculiarity in the shape 
of a small bay, both recognised instantly and shouted out 
with great delight that the chapel and school-house were 
to be just at Tom's boat-house. 

*' Oh Papa, dear, darling Papa !'' exclaimed Lucy, 
"when will you 43uild it? And who is to teach or who 
will preach till George comes ? How are the children to 
be dressed? Who will build the house? May Beatrice 
and I have classes?'' 

'^ Stop, stop !" cried her father, putting his hands over 
his ears, and pretending to gasp for breath. " Oh have 
pity on my ears and lungs ! Who in the world ever asked 
so many questions in one breath ?" 

Lucy laughed; and, pulling his hands away, put her 
mouth to one ear and whispered — 

" When is the school to be begun ?" 

'^ In a month. Miss Impatience," announced her father. 
*^Now off you go, look at the ground I have chosen, and 
tell me in the evening all you and Beatrice have settled^ 
and then I shall have time to tell you my plans.'^ 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

The New Churcli — ^The Proposed Visit— The Eurmara or Sweet 
Potato — Cutting a Native's Hair — Wood-carving. 

The building of the church served, in some meastire, to 
occupy Lucy^s attention, and fill up the vacant place left 
by Tom. It was so closely connected with her brother, 
too, that she got into the way of thinking of it as Tom's 
church ; then, from thinking to talking, and, from her 
talking in this way, somehow, everybody began to call it 
Tom's church ; so much so, that at last even their neigh- 
bours, instead of asking how the church was going on, 
asked " How Tom's church was doing?" 

Well, by working very hard, and accepting the voluntary 
help of all who could lend a hand during a spare hour, the 
gentleman who had the contract got the building on in a 
truly marvellous way ; and there was every hope of having 
it ready to be consecrated the following Christmas— a 
season which seemed peculiarly applicable. 

The Bishop had heard, with great interest, of the event, 
and preached a beautiful sermon, in which he introduced 
the subject of the old sailor's death and legacy, — and had, 
from time to time, sent to inquire how it was pro- 
gressing. 

Lucy, who had never seen a Bishop, was very anxious to 
go to Christchurch, in order that she might get '^ just one 
peep'' at him ; at last he gave notice, that he would hold a 
confirmation, and their friend, the clergyman at Christ- 
church, sent a message off directly, begging Mrs. Graham 

H 
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to let Lucy and Beatrice come and spend a fortnight 
under his roof, so that they might attend the class he was 
forming, and also the confirmation. The opportunity, 
involving such a sacred duty, was not to be neglected, — so 
the invitation was gladly accepted ; and preparaticms were 
made for the journey. 

You may fancy it caused, both Lucy, and the more 
sedate Beatrice, a great deal of anxiety and excitement. 
Neither of them had ever left home on jbl visit, and this, 
going to Christchurch, was, in their eyes, quite as im- 
portant an event as going to London or Fans would be, to 
many others among my friends. 

Lucy was now quite a tall girl, and though still, in 
reality and heart, a perfect child, was painfully conscioa9 
that people took her for older than she was, and expected 
more of her than she could do. While Beatrice, who was 
little and slight, was always called a child, and never 
expected to do anything; while the truth was, she could 
do everything better than most grown-up young ladies, 
having a sort of disposition that would not be beaten; and 
whatever she tried, she never rested content with until she 
had mastered it, and could do it perfectly* 

Poor Lucy could never understand how this was done; 
and many a time, when she was puzzling, with tears in her 
eyes, over a difficult lesson or piece of work, she would 
turn to Beatrice, and beg her to teach her how to learn ; 
but, long before she coidd really make out the difficulty 
that perplexed her, she would get a slight ray of the true 
meaning, and, dashing off with it, fancy she had overcome 
the whole task, and thus waste her time and trouble, as, of 
course, she forgot the whole thing before another day was 
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past, or remembered it so imperfectly, and clotbed with 
such a difiPerent dress from the true one^ that it would have 
really been better not to remember it all. 

The only thing she ever settled steadily to, and persisted 
in^ was teaching the native children ; and, in that^ no one 
could find a fault with her. Even Beatrice sometimes 
wondered at her patience, as she sat hour after hour, going 
over and over some single sentence or idea with a native. 

At first Mrs. Graham had taken care to be present at 
these lessonS; not liking to trust her children alone in such 
an important matter; but she soon founds with pride and 
happiness, that she might safely trust the girls. 

"When the news was told, that the school was to have a 
holiday for a fortnight, great were the expressions of sorrow, 
and many the petitions to be sure, and not stay away 
longer, which met the girls' ears^ proving to them the 
pleasure of being useful, and the gratification every one 
must feel in knowing their absence will leave a blank. 

As Captain Graham was obliged to go to Christchurch 
on business, he took the girls with him, and gave them 
into the charge of the clergyman's wife ; telling her, with 
a sly look at Lucy, that they were as wild as natives, and 
would require constant looking after. 

Before he left, next day, he came back to see them, 
bringing a large brown paper parcel, which, on being 
opened, was found to contain two very pretty dresses, and 
these, he told the girls, he intended as a reward for their 
perseverance in teaching. Now, both of them appreciated 
the gift more than you might imagine : they knew that, 
hitherto, their dear papa, who never went away without 
bringing presents to every one, always brought them books, 
work, music, etc., and, to their mamma only, dresses, or 
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things of that kind ; and, for this reason^ both of them felt 
themselves of greater importance from that moment^ and 
*' Papa's first dress" remained a marked epoch in their 
lives. 

The class they attended was composed of all the young 
people in or near Chi'istchurch, who desired to be con- 
firmed, and was consequently very large, and the beginning 
of many friendships, that lasted after the confirmation was 
over. 

The Bishop was very unlike what Lucy had imagined, 
and, had it not been for his little apron, she was not sure 
that she would have believed him to be such a dignified 
personage ; and one evening, actually forgot all about it, 
in the excitement of telling him about the natives near her 
home, and how anxious they were to learn to read the 
Bible. She only remembered, the next morning, what she 
had been saying the night before, and was in great distress 
until Beatrice told her the Bishop had been quite pleased, 
and said, to some one, that if " all his teachers were like 
her, he should soon fill his schools and churches.'* 

When Lucy returned home, this praise, added to the 
higher and holier thoughts raised by the ceremony she 
had just gone through, gave her redoubled energy. She 
seemed to instil her spirit into every one who attended the 
school, and the children learned so quickly and easily, that 
they scarcely knew how they did it themselves. 

The native Pah was, as I have said, within a short 
distance of the farm ; and, although the children all 
attended the school, and brought their parents to hear Mr. 
Graham read prayers upon Sunday, they kept up most of 
their curious customs, and clung to their old superstitions, 
perhaps all the more closely, that they saw the time was 
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coming when they would cast them voluntarily aside, and 
worship the true God in purity and sincerity. 

Long before the English visited New Zealand the 
natives had made a considerable advance in agriculture, 
and this was owing, partly, to the fact that there were no 
animals larger than rats which they could eat, and, of 
course, from eating so many of these, even rats were dis* 
appearing, and soon became very scarce. The kurmara, or 
sweet potatoe, was not originally found on the islands, but 
was brought by the inhabitants when they came ; and one 
of their legends, of which they have great numbers, states, 
that when the boat, in which the strangers were, arrived, 
they found nothing to eat: so the chief's wife said, 
she would go back and fetch the kurmara — which she did. 

The places where they plant it are very carefully pre- 
pared, by digging up the earth with a sharp-pointed stick. 
The seed is put in, and the place tabued^ as, indeed, are 
the people engaged in planting it; they make these fields 
in any sheltered or sunny spots, and sometimes an immense 
way from their regular habitations. The tribe I am writing 
of now, returned to the neighbourhood of the mountains at 
the time, and did not all come back until they brought the: 
harvest with them, as they continued their journey (after 
the planting) to the coast, where they built temporary 
huts, caught, and preserved fish for food. When they 
returned, they always celebrated it by a great feast, and it 
is one of these I am about to describe. 

The Pah was surrounded by gardens, in which the 
natives cultivated English vegetables, and especially gourds, 
which they use in various ways. The huts were built so 
as to form a square, leaving a large empty space in the 
middle, where they used to play at different games, per- 
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form their dances, etc.; one side of it, however, was 
devoted to cooking, and, £rom the piles of lighted wood 
which Captain Graham and his family saw, on arriving, it 
was evident great preparations were on hand. 

No sooner did the natives catch sight of their guests, 
than they crowded round to welcome them, and shake 
hands, after the European fashion ; then they led them to 
a large house, kept on purpose for public occasions, and 
belonging to the chief. This was ornamented with a great 
quantity of carving ; the ends of the beams, even, were 
deeply carved, to represent human figures or faces ; the 
posts, also, and the doorway ; while, directly over the door 
was a ^gantic figure cut out of a solid block, and supposed 
to be the likeness of a great warrior defying his enemies. 
Every house is ornamented, or, I might say, guarded, by 
one of these ; and, if you go into a Pah by moonlight, you 
will naturally, at first, think all these figiires are living 
sentinels. Now, as the native manner of shewing con- 
tempt, and defying an enemy or adversary, consists in 
making horrible grimaces, these figures are all represented 
in some hideous attitude, and with their tongues out; 
some of them stretching down to their feet. 

Beside the house of entertainment were a number of 
things looking like very large chests, some supported by a 
single carved figure, others by four; the roofs were slant- 
ing. They had small images above the Uttle doorway and 
at the comers, while every part of them was richly carved; 
these] were store-houses, and were tabued to hold food, 
ammunition, clothing, and ornaments. No one lower than 
a chief could make them, and if a slave touched one, he 
was sure to be punished, besides having to undergo the 
religious observance of being tabued. 
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Carving wood for these food stores is a favourite accom- 
plishment with the chiefs^ many of whom excel in it, and 
are very proud of their handiwork. 

All their boxes (in which they are fond of putting things 
away) are carved, particularly that which is used when a 
chief has his hair cut. This is a most important occasion, 
and can only be performed by a chief or chief's son — the 
head being sacred. As soon as the hair is cut off| it is put 
into a box made on purpose, fastened up, and given to the 
priests to bury in the cemetery. Then, the dishes and 
calabashes (the latter being dried gourds) are all carved ; 
in fact, I may say, everything they use, as the very paddles 
of their oanoes are thus ornamented. And all this is the 
more extraordinary, when you remember that they have 
no knives, but work with a sharp piece of shell or stone. 

Having been conducted to the house mentioned, they 
found the chief waiting, seated in great state, and dressed 
in full costume, as though he and many of the tribe wore 
portions of Iplnglish clothes in general, they always put 
on their national dresses upon feasts or great meetings. I 
do not know Ivhether they knew how much better they 
looked in their mats and feathers, but they certainly did; 
as the English dress makes them move clumsily, while a 
white shirt collar, and gay tie, make their tattooed faces 
look very funny. 

When the chief had welcomed them, he led them out to 
the verandah of the house, where he had prepared seats 
for them, in order to watch the manner in which every- 
thing went on. 

Lucy got next her papa and the chief, so heard all his 
explanations, some of which I shall give you, as we 
go on. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

A Native Feast — Games— Fairy Net — Native Dancing. 

The provisions for the feast were piled up in two walls, 
measuring about five feet liigb. At each end a couple of 
long poles with flags, in imitation of the English manner^ 
were erected. These appeared to be looked upon with 
great pride, and as company after company of their guests 
gathered in, after the loud welcome shouted or cried over 
each, the flags were always pointed out and duly admired. 

The piles of food proved, upon examination, to contain 
everything the natives deem eatable, the predominant thing, 
however, being dried fish, this being a fishing feast ; and, 
when many friends come, it sometimes happens, that nearly 
all the store of dried fish which they had intended for 
themselves is eaten up. 

The fires, having heated the stones and earth suflSciently, 
were cleared away with poles, the hot stones dusted free 
from ashes and rolled into the hole in the ground. Next 
the cooks placed leaves, then Kurmara, fish, flesh, and fowl, 
everything, in fact, they intended to cook, then, covering 
it with leaves, they poured in a can full of water, laying 
over it sods and earth, to keep in the steam, and, in a very 
short time, the whole was cooked, and placed in flag baskets, 
to hand round. 
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Captain Graham had seen cooking, though never on 
such a large scale ; but none of the others had ever done so, 
and were very much amused, wishing Bridget had been 
there; but^ although invited^ she declined^ never having 
quite got over her dislike of the "niggers,^' as she insisted 
upon calling them. 

Although a good deal of meat was cooked on this occa- 
sion^ such feasts oftener take the shape of a cold lunch 
or d^jeuneTf as we should call it ; but having noticed that 
he always got hot things when he ate at Captain Graham's, 
the chief determined to give him the best he could, when 
he returned the compliment. The dish which Lucy had 
placed before her contained a pigeon, and was so beautifully 
carved^ that she pointed it out to her father^ upon which 
the polite chief made her a present of it, telling her he had 
cut it out himself. The natives are all very generous^ and 
sometimes give away everything they have. Indeed, if you 
praise almost anything they have, they will lay it before 
you as a gift, though they certainly generally expect some- 
thing in return. 

When the eating portion was over, and the pile of pro- 
visions had melted away, the games, dances, etc., began. 
A number of the former seemed quite familiar to Lucy. 
There was a whipping -top, ninepins, cat^s-cradle, skipping- 
ropes, and hide-and-seek. Aps joined in the latter in 
great delight, shouting and tumbling about among the 
native children. 

In some of their games they repeated poetry. One, in 
which they stood in a circle, one person concealing a little 
stone in their hand, while another person in the middle 
tries to guess where it is, you will, I am sure, recognize ; 
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but here is what the New Zealanders repeat, while the 
circle is moving round : — 

" Sister, sister, where is the stone ? 
Sister, in what hand is it hid ? 
Seek where it is, 
Seek for the stone! 
Where shall we go? 
We will go to the many. 
To the multitude. 
The Ti to the Ta. 
Tell me, tell me, 
With whom is it to be found." 

When they were tired of games, a priest stood up to tell 
stories, one of which, as it was about fairies, and all little 
children are fond of these imaginary people, I shall try 
and tell you. But, first, you must know that the natives 
of New Zealand all believe that the high mountains, the dark 
impenetrable forests, and the wild clifi^s overhanging the 
sea, are inhabited by a race of "people they cannot see, and 
who come out of their caves underground, at night, just as 
the fairies in England and Germany do, to dance and feast 
until daylight warns them home again. 

Some people, it is said, have seen the fairies, and, many, 
many years ago, it happened that a man named Kahu- 
kura, was going to pay a visit to a tribe a very long way 
from his own home. On his way he passed a pretty bay, 
upon the sand of which he saw a great quantity of bits of 
mackerel, lying just as fishermen leave them .rhen they 
catch too many to carry away whole, so clean and trim them 
on the spot. There was something, however, about the 
way things were left that attracted Kahukura, so he de- 
termined to wait until night, and see whether anything took 
place. At first it was very dark, then the moon came 
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out^ and the little bay became like a lake of silver, the 
pink sand lying round one side, like a wreath of flowers. 
Then he heard beautiful voices singing, and presently a 
whole troop of fairies appeared, some from the rocks, some 
from the forest, and some in canoes. Then he saw they 
had a net, which they put into the water, and dragged 
round the bay; so, just as they were pulling it on shore, 
he ran down, and, being a very small and fair man, they 
did not observe he was a stranger, so he took hold of the 
net and helped them to pull. Oh how surprised and de- 
lighted he was, when he saw thousands of beautiful silvery 
mackerel come dancing out in the net ; then, each fairy 
took a long piece of flax, and began tacking the fish upon 
it, to carry them away, and Kahukura pretended to do the 
same ; but did it so clumsily that he always let his fall 
down, so the good-natured fairies had to help him. Morn- 
ing broke, and they saw he was a human being, and were 
in such a fright that they forgot their net, so Kahukura 
got it, and learnt how to make nets. 

Nearly all native feasts become the scene of government 
arrangements ; I mean, that the chiefs take advantage of 
the presence of other chiefs, etc., to make speeches and 
tell them what their opinion is, how they intend to rule 
their tribe, who to fight against, who to make friends with. 

At the time and the feast I have been writing of, the 
war was raging in Taranaki, the English troops had been 
obliged to retire, and many natives wl\p had been too much 
afraid to come forward at first, had gained courage and 
were flocking in, or threatening to do so, to join Wireinu 
Eingi, whom, however, many more denounced as a rebel 
and robber, saying he wished to get the land himself. 
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The day before this feast^ Captain Graham had received 
a colonial newspaper with an account of the war, and felt 
very anxious to hear what the natives would say. 

First the chief of the tribe who had come as guests 
stood up, and, a space being cleared, he began brandishing 
his spear, and running backwards and forwards, shouting 
out his speech all the time, and, when excited, springing 
high off the ground. He spoke very eloquently and beauti- 
fully, bringing in all sorts of natural objects to illustrate 
his meaning, and comparing the Queen to the sun, the 
Governor to the moon, and the English to the soft winds, 
that, passing over the earth, made everything good rejoice. 
He was not what is called a missionary native, that is, a con- 
verted one, so did not make use of scriptural names and 
types, which the other chief did, when he stood up. In 
speaking of the war, they botb said it was wrong, and, if 
they fought, they would fight for the good English, and 
the more English that came the better, as they brought 
raiment and riches with them, and all the listeners ex- 
pressed their approval, so that there appeared no cause for 
apprehension in that quarter. 

When the night began to draw in, fires were lighted, 
and the scene became much more picturesque. I dare 
say some who read this have passed a gipsy encampment 
at night, and seen the effect produced by the firelight 
gleaming upon their gay dresses and ornaments. The 
scene in the New Zealand camp might be compared, in 
many ways, to this, except that it was so much more 
striking. Every native had his or her head ornamented 
with coloured feathers, the red Kata and the yellow 
bramble-flowers, which the firelight flashed upon very 
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prettily, as the different groups gathered round to talk, 
and listen to the story-tellers. 

Presently a dance was proposed, and welcomed with 
great excitement. A circle of men and women was formed, 
one gave the key-note and movement, and the whole body 
began to chaunt, and slide sideways at the same moment ; 
sometimes clapping their hands, sometimes holding them 
above their heads; beating time with one foot; then 
jumping off the ground, and lighting with a sound like 
thunder. This movement, when the dance is held before 
battle, is accompanied by hideous faces and shouts, and 
is done with such force, that it is heard to a great distance, 
and is supposed to inspire their enemies with fear. 

Sailors, who have allowed it to take place on board 
ship, state that they thought the deck would be stove in. 

Aps did not enjoy this part of the proceedings much, 
being terribly alarmed at the grimaces and noise, and at 
last got 80 unhappy, that Mrs. Graham proposed to go 
home. The girls had seen quite enough too, so left with 
her. No one who saw the pretty little farm homestead, 
with its garden and fields, could have believed that only 
two years had served to bring this gay and happy home 
out of the wilderness. But here let me remind my young 
readers, that the Grahams were really a united family, loving 
each other with a devotion seldom, I fear, met with. 
Whatever was to be done, pleasant or unpleasant, was 
done with a right goodwill, and every trouble gladly 
shared. Thus, if Mrs. Graham wished anything done, 
she had only to say so, and both girls would not rest until 
it was settled ; and everything, too, was done in such an 
orderly and regular way, that each hour of the day had 
its own separate duty. Lucy and Beatrice always got up 
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at SIX o'clock. When dressed, Lucy went off to feed the 
poultry ; Beatrice to milk the cows, and make butter for 
breakfast; and everyone, declared they never saw such 
butter ; and so well did she manage her dairy, that she 
was able to send crocks of butter to Christchurch every 
month ; from the price she got for which, she kept herself 
in boots, shoes, gloves, and pocket-handkerchiefs, and 
always had a little to buy presents with for the others. 

Lucy's department brought in an equal amount of gain, 
except now and then, when a wild cat got in among the 
young chickens, when sad havoc would occur. Watching 
the coops and their precious little inmates, was generally 
Aps's duty, and one he was particularly fond of, as Lucy . 
paid' him twopence a day; and he was heard asking 
WUson how much his paipa paid him, and if he got more 
than twopence. What became of Aps's money was long 
a great mystery. He used to double it carefully in a 
piece of paper, and then disappear for a time. When he 
came back, he looked very wise and happy, just as little 
boys do when they know a delightful secret, or are going 
to be allowed to do something very nice. 

The mystery was discovered in a very fanny way at 
last. Mrs. Graham had taken Aps to visit a friend, and 
while they were gone. Captain Graham and the men went 
off to the forest, to cut down a tree, as they were going 
to build another cottage. What do you think for ? It 
was for Bridget and Wilson to live in after they were 
married ; for, in spite of all their fighting and sparring, 
they had become great friends ; indeed, ever since Wilson 
ate the goose pie, Lucy said she was sure be had made 
up his mind to secure such a capital cook for his wife. 

Well, a tree was fixed upon, and the work began. Just 
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as the last stroke was given« and the ominous crack that 
precedes a fall warned them to get out of the waj^ Aps 
and his Mamma came in sight. 

'* Keep back ! ^^ shouted Captain Graham; and, with a 
loud crash, the great tree fell. Aps uttered a shriek^ and, 
tearing his hand from his mother's, ran forward. 

The ground was covered with little roUed-up pieces of 
white paper, which had showered down upon the heads of 
the astonished men, when the tree fell. 

"Oh my wages, my wages!'' sobbed Aps, throwing 
himself down upon the ground, and trying to gather up 
all the white papers at once. 

"What is it, Aps?" asked his father, resting on his 
axe, and beginning to have a glimmering of the truth. 
'* What is all the paper ? This is the funniest tree I ever 
saw. Hollo, Mamma, we've found a squirrel's nest, full 
of paper parcels." 

*' Oh no, no, mamma ! it's my wages. I put them in 
a hole to keep them to buy a pony, like the little boy 
in the story-book ; and now they're all lost, and I won't 
get a pony for ever so long. Oh, dear, my wages !" 

Poor Aps*s story brought a smile to the faces of his 
hearers ; but his grief was too genuine to be laughed at ; 
besides, there was something in it that made each of 
them think of the time when they were children, and 
hoarded up pennies to buy some favourite thing; so 
they all set to work, and very soon Aps had his pinafore 
full of papers and pennies. Just as he was turning away, 
after a last, lingering look at his bank, now really a 
broken one, Wilson came up to him, and, stooping down, 
whispered^ — 
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Keep up yonr heart, little man^ and see if I dou't 
faring yon a pony wben I come faack firom faeing married." 

Aps's clieeks flnsbed, and his great eyes, still swim- 
ming with tears, looked enqnirin^y np in his friend's face ; 
fant presently it clouded again. He remembered what a 
long time it had taken for him to collect even the money 
he had, and how much more a pony would cost ; so how 
could Wilson erer buy one. It was very kind to say he 
would ; but he must mean a play wooden horse, thought 
ApSy and not a real pony, with a long white tail, and a 
saddle and bridle. 

Bat Aps was wrong. Wilson had been very careful 
of his wages, which are very much higher in New Zealand 
than here, and actually did bring back a pony with him ; 
and Captain Graham sent for a saddle and bridle : and 
though the pony had a short brown tail, and not a long 
white one, Aps was quite happy, and attended the nibbing 
down of his treasure morning and night, mimicking the 
hissing noise Wilson made, and very soon learning to rub 
the pony himself. 
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CHAPTEE XXV. 

The Purchase of Boses-^The Scotch Qardener — ^A Long Walk — 

Who gained the Victory. 

Besides the care of the cows and poultry^ many other 
duties devolved upon the girls^ and one of these was the 
management of the garden, the hard work being done by 
any of the men who had an hour or two to spare, or any 
visitor who might be &rtaying at the farm — a very common 
occurrence, as Captain Graham was always making new 
friends, and scarcely ever returned from his month^visits 
to Christchurch without bringing some one to enliven 
them. 

The flower-garden was a perfect wonder of beauty. 
Every English flower was there, mingled with many of 
those beautiful tropical plants that we dare not trust out 
of a hot- house in England. The geranium, and fuchsia 
hedge had grown so fast, that the second summer it re- 
quired trimming down, and was now a perfect blaze of 
blossom, the dark glossy leaves of the myrtle making a 
beautiful and refreshing contrast. 

Upon one of his visits to Christchurch, their Papa had 
fallen in with the captain of a trading vessel, who had 
brought out a large number of rose-planta, and thinking 
they were all dead, offered to sell them for a very small 

N 
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sum. Captain Graiham bought tliem and had them planted^ 
and very soon nearly every one b^an to bud; and the 
consequence of his lucky speculation was^ that he had a 
nursery of roses worth several hundred pounds; and so 
£Eunous did it become^ that people thought nothing of 
making a journey from Christchurch on purpose to see the 
roses; and as every one who goes to a colony turns the 
produce of the land into money^ Captain Graham made 
quite a large sum by his roses^ and ended by engaging a 
r^ular gardener to look after them. 

This poor man was quite a character in his way. He 
had come out^ thinking he could find lots of gardening 
work; but was surprised to see the settlers all managed 
their own gardens, and thought a great deal more of the 
peas and beans than flowers ; so for a long time the poor 
man wandered about^ doing a day's work now and then, 
when he fell in with some charitable people. One day he 
heard some one talking of Captain Graham's roses^ and 
the very next day set off for the farm, making up his 
mind on the way to oflfer to keep the roses in order and do 
anything for his living. 

The Grahams were at breakfast when he arrived; and as 
the rose garden lay near the pathway, any one coming to 
the house had to pass along it. Lucy was the first to 
notice that a man was coming along the path; she saw 
him stand still, take off his hat and throw it in the air^ 
then seizing a hoe, begin working away as if it was his 
own ground. 

Captain Graham watched him with great amusement; 
and though he certainly was predisposed in his favour, he 
had heard of so many methods taken to impose upon 
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settlers^ that he determined to be cautious in the present 
instance. At last he went out, and walking across the 
garden^ stood looking at the man for some minutes before 
he noticed him. At last, looking up, he started, and 
pulling his forelock^ said, in an accent not to be mistaken, 
"Fine day, maister.'^ 

''So it is, Sandy," said Captain Graham, laughing at 
the man's coolness or impudence. ''Do you find the 
ground very dirty ? " 

'^ Gude Bake, it's fair filthy. There's no a squar inch on 
which a bit o' groosal '11 thrive, let alone a rose-bush." 

'* Well, hadn't you better get a bit of breakfast?" said 
Captain Graham, seeing he had no ordinary character to 
deal with, and making up his mind he would let the man 
tell his story in his own way, which he was sure would 
very soon happen. 

" Weel, sur, I'd no object to a morsel o* food, seein' 
that it's twa days sin' I broke my faust. Its a weary way 
fra Cbristchurch here, but its a long lonnen that knows 
no turning; sae I joust waulked an' waulked, saying ta 
mysel'. Keep yer heart up, Saundy, thou'rt of more vally 
than many sparraus." 

" And so you've walked all the way from Cbristchurch 
here, my man. Did you smell the roses all the way 
there?" 

The man laughed and picked up his cap. '^ Aiblins, I 
did, an' aiblins I didn't, sur; but this I wuU say, that 
I'm grateful t'ye for life, aund ye'U never repent yer hos- 
pitality. I'm a gude gairdener, an' hae sarved ma time in 
his Grace the Dook of Authol's gairdens, ye'U maybe hae 
seen them." 
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*'Noj I ne^er did; but come^ get in and have your 
breakfost. You'll find plenty to do for a week or two^ 
and when you've done with tbe weedsi we'll b^in 
talking." 

Sandy laughed aloud. ''Yell no be Scoatcb yeisd'i 
Cauptain?" asked he. 

'^ I belieYe I ought to be, but its a long time ago. Do 
you intend to go back?" 

''Bauck to Scootland^ Cauptain! Dinua ye ken a 
Scootsmaun never goes bauck to his ain laund^ he either 
wuns or decs in the laund he takes up." 

Just then they approached the breakfast-room window^ 
from which Captain Graham's interview had been 
watched. 

^' Get me a cup of tea and a loaf, girls. Here's a gar- 
dener come all the way from Scotland after our roses. 
He says he smelt them at Blair Athol." 

''Oh, Cauptaiu^ yer makin' gaum o' me. The young 
leddy kens ye owre weel, I wager, to heed ye. I'm a puir 
forlorn widdy^ my leddy; an' when I heard them speiring 
o' the roses, I jest made up ma mind to come an' care 
them for the Cauptain. I'd always a wonderful knowledge 
o' roses, an' can bud them as weel as his Grace's heed 



maun." 



" I am very glad to hear it/' said Mrs. Graham. "We 
wanted a man sadly. You must set .to work at once." 

"Deed an' I wull, my leddy. As sun as I get ma 
hunger a bit quenched, aw'U set to wark^ an' ye'U no ken 
your roses." 

Sandy then apologised for sitting down, and began his 
breakfast^ first, however^ taking off his cap and laying it 
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on his knees, then folding his hands over it, he asked a 
blessing upon his meat. 

And thus another servant was added to the farm, for 
they were so much delighted by Sandy's energy, that they 
all voted to keep him ; and as Bridget had been located 
for some weeks in her new cottage, her old room became 
Sandy's. The first thing he did, after getting the roses 
cleaned, pruned, and arranged, was to propose to make a 
new garden, where he would transplant the best roses, and 
put in stocks in the old ground for budding. Seeing he 
imderstood the garden, and feeling sure he might trust a 
Scotchman's sagacity. Captain Graham gave him his own 
way^ and soon found he had judged rightly in doing so^ 
and had got a really invaluable gardener and faithful 
servant^ who, though he said little, and never spoke except 
when spoken to, had a head full of shrewd common 
sense, and as honest and true a heart as ever beat. 

Bridget rather turned up her nose at him for some time^ 
but he made peace- with her by telling her he had never 
eaten '^ parritch out of his mither's house like that she* 
made.'* 

Mr. Wilson prided himself upon being Scotbh^ so at 
once took Sandy in hand, so much so as to excite Dick's 
jealousy; and after a fortnight's sulks and grumbling, 
sneering and quizzing, he and Sandy came to blows. 
Sandy, though not nearly so strong as Dick, had a cooler 
temper, and gained the victory; after which Dick shook 
hands, and became his unalterable friend ever after. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

The School Garden — ^Lucy learns to Paint — Aps's Savings — ^Patience. 

Seeing the beautiful flowers at the farm, the natives, who 
try all they can to be like the English, began to make 
gardens, and beg flowers to fill them. Sandy was very 
proud of this, and had a perfect nursery, from which he 
supplied both natives and settlers. The school-house was 
very nearly complete, and was expected to be ready in a 
fortnight; that is to say, a fortnight sooner than the 
church, which was now ready to be roofed in; a proceeding 
they were very anxious to accomplish before December 
began, as even then there would be a great deal to do 
before it was completed. 

Sandy arranged the school-garden to his own taste, and 
was particularly proud of his handy-work, always reminding 
Miss Lucy to " take her friens to the schul garden." 

Several friends in Christchurch were making enquiry for 
a schoolmistress, and had even written home, to find out 
whether any one would be tempted to come so far. At 
last, a lady from Auckland sent in her testimonials, signed 
by Bishop Selwyn, and several influential men. Captain 
Graham at once accepted her proposal, glad to think he 
had found any one who seemed so well qualified; and a 
very short time saw the lady— Miss Wright — settled in the 
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school-house. She was an elderly womaD^ and had seen 
many changes and trials in this world ; these had softened 
her temper, and changed a harsh and proud spirit into 
one such as a Christian ought to have ; gentle^ forgiving, 
and long-suffering, charitable, and thinking no evil. As 
such^ therefore, she came, and at once made a favourable 
impression, winning their good opinion to begin with, and 
gradually gaining their love and respect. 

One talent she possessed, which rendered her a great 
acquisition to the little community; she drew beautifully, 
not only landscapes, but likenesses; and seeing Tom's 
portrait one day, she took it away with her, and in a fort- 
night brought it back, with a beautiful and strikingly- 
correct coloured copy. 

Then she painted Captain and Mrs. Graham, to send to 
Tom ; then the view of the farm, to send to some one 
else; and, in fact, everything round, from the boat-house 
to Sandy^s roses. 

She also illuminated some texts for the church; and seeing 
Lacy had a taste for drawing, she took her in hand to teach 
her; so the next present her papa brought was a paint-box, 
pencils, and a roll of rough paper, which Aps was the first 
to make use of, as the day after they arrived, he was foimd 
shut up in the spare bedroom, with a large sheet of 
drawing paper spread on the floor, his face, hands, and 
paper, smeared with an immense variety of tints, while 
every cake of colour lent its aid to the general effect. 

Lucy was very seldom angry with any one, how much 
less with little Aps ; still it was really a trial to see her 
pretty clean paint-box in such a mess ; and Lucy did get 
angry. She took hold of Aps, and slapped him soimdly 
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upon the baek. ^ thoix bursting into tears^. -went off to 
her own room. 

MrSi Graham, hearing the noic^f, ran intO) the ro€m, tmi 
diseovered Aps standii^,. with what Gonid be seen of his 
fSstce below the streaks of paint, a deep crimson^ whiie his 

«ye»TWsre£uUoftears;;yethewMiiofecryingr. At his 
&et lay the pietore he had been engaged on, the paints^ 
paint-box, and soup-plate of water;. 

"What is it, child?" asked his Mamma. '^What 
xnisdiief are you ia now ? " 

But Aps- said nothing. 

"^ Why don't you. ^eak, Aps ? Let me hear you dto so* 
What i» all this?" 

" I was painting, and she whipped me» Yesj-she^ whipped 
me */' and, aa he spoke, twa big tears rolled over his 
eheeks. 

" Who whipped you ? " 

" Lucy did/' 

" Why did you spoil her paints ? You know Kttle 
<^dren should never take anything that does not* belong 
to them/' 

^^But it is mine. Papa said he would bring^^meone, 
and he brought this.'^ 

MrSk Graham hesitated. She knew it was the case*, 
and that Captain Graham had forgotten his promise until 
he saw the eager delight with which the litlde boy gazed 
upon the box and rows of bright colours. Tlien sitting 
down, she called Aps to her, and, taking him on her knee, 
explained how it all was — that his^ Papa forgot his 
promise, and had bought a very expensive one for Lucy, 
as she was old enough to take care of itf and that, from 
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the way he had wet the colouni^ many of ffaem would be 
quite qpoilt^ Papa's money be tiirown away^ and Lacy 
have to give up learning to paint for some time. 

Aps was very near crying when his Mamma finished ; 
but^. after screwing his mouth rounds gulped down the 
sob^ and said^ in a low^ petulant voice>«— 

^^I am so sorry. Mamma. What can I do? Lucy 
alapped me/' 

^* Gk) and ask her to foi^ve you^ and tell her how it 
happened.'' 

" Oh Mamma» I cannot ! She was so angry, and she 
shook me so. Will you go to her?''' 

" What should I say if I did ? I did not offend her/* 

" No^ Mamma ;: but you might ask her to forgive me. 
She'll be sorry for slapping mc now^ I daresay.'' And 
Aps's heart began to melt '^ Peirhaps, Mamma, I can buy 
her a new one." 

" How mucb money have you ?" 

Aps did not know^ but ran off to bring it;- and, while 
he was gone, his Mamma picked up the unfortunate box 
and paints^ which had suffered more than she expected, 
and presented a truly-deplorable aspect, the cobalt being 
well rubbed with yellow ochre, and the lake into the 
indigo. Certainly poor Lucy had some excuse, if she was 
angry. Still Mrs. Graham was sorry she had struck her 
little brother, as a child never forgets such a thing, and 
it always leaves a painful feeling, however truly it may be 
forgiven and excused, perhaps even more strongly impressed 
upon the mind of the one who inflicts the punishment 
than the one who receives it, — ^years and years aftenvards, 
when the little brother has grown to bo a man, and gone 
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forth to fight lus own way in the wide world, or, perchance, 
has been taken to join the blessed army above, and is far 
beyond onr kindness or penitence. 

Mrs. Graham knew all this, and felt sorry for her 
children, knowing Lucy would be very much grieved 
when the heat of her passion was over. 

When Aps returned, he laid his pennies upon a 
chair, and put them one by one into his mother's lap, 
counting up to twelve and twelve. At last, he found he 
had actually collected nearly a pound, and could scarcely 
help jumping with joy when told the paint-box cost only 
eighteen shillings ; so he had two shillings more than he 
wanted. 

^* I'll go to Lucy now, Mamma; only do come with me." 

" No, no, dear ! Run off by yourself; give her a kiss, 
and tell her how sorry you are, and that you have counted 
your money to buy her another.'^ 

Aps walked off; he would not run,' as he felt, after all, 
Lucy had punished him, and should not have slapped him; 
so he walked quietly to her room, and opened the door 
ever so little. He saw Lucy bathing her face at the 
washing-stand; she did not hear him; so he stole in, 
and getting close up to her, whispered, — 

" Don't be angry any more, dear Lucy. I am very 
sorry ; but I've got two shillings more than will buy a 
new one, and I am going to get one directly for you.'' 

" Oh, never mind, dear ! I was angry and vexed. I'll 
pick up the paints ; and I daresay they will be all safe and 
right, after all. I should have locked the box.'' 

'* Please ki^s me, Lucy, and say you won't slap me 
again." 
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Lucy had been thinking it was wrong to slap a child, 
ever since she gave way to her temper, so the tears started 
again ; and taking her little brother up in her arms, she 
kissed him over and over again, telling him she would 
never slap him agfdn; then she carried him back to the 
room, and collecting everything, put all in order; Aps 
all the while helping her diligently, and touching things 
as gently as if he was afraid of each of them breaking. 
Mrs. Graham saw, irom Lucy's expressive face, that she 
had overcome her temper, so said nothing about the 
matter ; and so, to all appearance, it was forgotten. 

This little episode shewed Lucy that she must keep a 
guard upon her temper, and never think a little thing 
was of no consequence ; but ^' watch and pray," lest, at 
any time, some little event, like that which had just 
occurred, should happen, and she should give way before 
she knew what she was about. I think it did her a great 
deal of good, upon the whole, as she had been a little apt 
to think herself so very amiable and good-tempered, that 
nothing would put her out, and had once or twice given 
Beatrice quite a little lecture about showing her temper, 
which Beatrice very seldom did, and having really a very 
quick temper, she required to watch it continually ; other- 
wise she knew she would have said many things she would 
have regretted the next minute. Being thus always pre- 
pared, as it were, Beatrice never showed temper more 
than by a heightened colour, and the tears rising involun- 
tarily ; and this her mother often saw, and knew what a 
noble struggle was going on in her child's breast. Lucy 
had naturally an easy temper. I mean, one that did not 
feel every passing touch, and, even when bruised or 
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wounded, was easily appeased, and too indolent in itself 
to lesenlr an ipjary^ or take up a quarrel. Such tempers 
pass, off as very praiseworthy ; but, I think, the most to 
be admired is one like that of Beatrice Graham; one that 
is only kept in order* by care, and requires ^ never-sleeping 
watchfulness. People who have such tempers will imder- 
stand how many trials they meet with which nobody can 
ever know anything of> and to srach I would say, — 

'' Go on patiently, and He who sees the thoughts of all 
hearts will strengthen and reward you.'' 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

Bumours of War— Captain Qraham's Detennination— His Speech 
to the Natives — ^The Hymn in the New Church. 

While the events we have been recording were going on 
at the farm, equally important ones were agitating the 
native Pah. A stranger had arrived ; at first supposed to 
be merely a chance traveller, and treated in the most 
friendly way^ by the chief and whole tribe. Oradually, 
however^ his manner changed; he became inquisitive^ and 
kept prying about the farm^ and, at last^ was observed to 
meet another stranger in the forest^ who, however^ did not 
come to the settlement^ but disappeared again^ in the same 
mysterious way. 

The chief began, now^ to watch the movements of his 
guest; and, to find out what his object was^ pretended to 
be very fond of him, asked him many questions of his tribe, 
and then found that he belonged to that tribe, of which 
Wiremu Kingi was the leader. This at once seemed to 
justify suspicion ; so, after a secret counsel^ it was deter- 
mined to tell him he must go away — that they wished to 
live at peace, and cultivate their fields beside their brothers, 
the English. 

He accordingly went away ; but, directly afterwards, a 
feeling of dissatisfaction began to shew itself in the Pah, 
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Some idle and evil-disposed natives began to whisper 
together, and hint that the English wanted to take all 
their land, and make them slaves. They dare not speak 
openly and before the chief, but they did worse — they 
spoke in secret; and, as there was no one opposed them, 
they had time to persuade several younger men that they 
were right. 

But, getting bolder, they took less care to hide their 
feelings, and the chief found out what was going on ; so 
he and his friends came over to the farm, and told Captain 
Graham all about it; and asked what they should do, and 
what the Queen of England would do, if she had such 
unruly subjects. 

After a long and serious discussion — for it was by no 
means a thing to be treated lightly — ^it was determined to 
say nothing particular about it, but to watch carefully, and 
prevent any of the conspirators holding communication 
with another tribe. 

The Grahams began to feel very anxious ; not that they 
feared a regular outbreak, such as that at Taranakie, but 
the bad feeling spread among the few tribes in the middle 
island. Although they were not strong enough to take the 
field, as the others had done, they could do a great deal of 
mischief and injury, and it would not be safe for either 
women or children to remain out in the bush. 

A few days after the interview I have told you of, the 
chief came over to the farm in a great hurry. A mes- 
senger had arrived from Wiremu Kingi, and had made a 
great speech, calling all of them to join the fighting tribe. 
He said, all the tribes near Nelson were their friends; and 
promised each man who went back with him, a rifle and a 
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^word. Those men who had been plotting together rushed 
up^ and danced a war-dance ; and^ as this has a magical 
effect upon the wild feelings of the natives, there was no 
saying how general the bad feeling might become^ or what 
acts of violence they might perform, when blinded by the 
excitement caused by this stranger's speech. 

When he had finished speakings the chief sat down, and 
waited to hear Captain Graham's opinion. 

'' I will go to the Pah, with you/' he said, at once. " I 
will tell your people the truth ; here is a newspaper, which 
tells that the troops of the Queen have taken Kingi's Pah, 
killed many of his soldiers^ and he has held out the white 
flag of peace. The Governor is going to send a new 
general, who will take with him a multitude of soldiers, 
and Kingi must make peace/' 

'• It is well, brother," said the chief; "let the Queen 
conquer ; let the red coats take the bad man and kill him. 
He is a rebel ; he has killed others, and it must be blood 
for blood. Listen, brother ; read the news to my people ; 
then open your mouth, with good and great words, — and 
when you see they are looking kindly at you, and when I 
say, * It is enough,* then do you point to the stranger, and 
hid them drive him out, as a spy." 

So Captain Graham accompanied the chief. When they 
got near the Pah they heard loud voices, and a great 
disturbance, so much so, that at first it appeared they were 
all fighting. This was not the case, however. They were 
only disputing about who was to go to the war, and who 
was not. As soon as they saw the chief and Captain 
Graham they stopped quarrelling, and stood waiting to 
9ee whatever was to be done. 
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Captain Graham walked on nnfil iie readied iSie cbief^s 
house, which was built on a higher part of the ground^ and 
^ve him a good view of the whole Pah. Having reached 
this^ he turned his lace to the people, and asked them to 
gather up, and listen to what he had to read to them, 
holding up the paper, to da&w them it was something 
from a distance. 

They were very proud of hearing news^ and, being natu- 
rally inquisitive, they forgot their disputes for the minute^ 
and clustered round, all except three or £3ur, who turned 
away; and, although they stayed near enough to hear, 
pretended they were not paying any attention. But, as 
soon as Captain Graham read the first few lines, they ran 
up and joined the crowd. 

He did exactly as the chief had advised him, he first 
read the newspaper, translating it into their own language. 
None of them uttered a word while he was reading, 
although he could see, by their faces, how leagerly they 
were listening ; and noticed that they cast glances at each 
other, and the stranger — those who were near him edging 
away, so that, when the newspaper was all read, he was 
left standing almost alone. Now the speech began — 
Captain Graham reminded them of the state the country 
was in before the English came, and told them it had been 
once the same in England^ but that a great people, called 
Bomaus^ came from a distant country; they did not 
behave in a friendly way, as the English had done in New 
Zealand, but came armed all over, and killed the naked 
inhabitants, until they had conquered them; but that, 
after doing this, they treated them better, and taught 
them to cultivate ground, build houses, and make clothes. 
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Having attracted their attention by this^ and seeing tbat 
they were all listening, he went on describing all they 
were learning from the English, and that the country was 
called the England of the Souths and thought one of the 
best countries in the world, besides being large enough to 
hold, both the original natives and their English brothers, 
who wished to teach them to live as comfortably as them- 
selves. 

He then described war, and how everything was 
destroyed — and told them how he had seen whole re- 
giments fall before a heavy fire from English cannon^ and 
that a ball could kill a man five miles away. Lastly^ he 
spoke of religion, and, pointing to the church which they 
had all taken a great interest in, and the top of which they 
could just see^ he asked them what the words of the Bible 
taught them of war — and whether they did not remember 
that the Lord Jesus told his servant to put up his sword^ 
for that all they that take the sword shall perish with 
the sword. 

When he said this^ the chief who was standing beside 
him^ said : — 

'* It is enough," 

Then Captain Graham^ turning suddenly towards the 
stranger, pointed to him with his hand, and told them to 
drive him forth from the Pah^ for he was a spy and a 
slave. 

The words came just at the right moment, the man 
himself took fright, and, seeing their eyes all turned upon 
him^ he made a spring past the nearest line of people and 
ran ofiT. In an instant the whole tribe were running after 
him^ screaming^ shouting, and calling him a spy and a 
slave. 
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The chief now turned to Captain Graham, to thank him, 
telling him he had saved them from war; for he was sure 
the young men who had been inclined to join Kingi 
would never go to fight for a man who, calling himself 
a chief, could have such cowardly messengers. 

The event proved he was correct. The young men never 
spoke of joining Kingi again, and when even news came 
of the war, they all assembled at the farm to hear it, taking 
every plan to show the Grahams that they might trust 
them implicitly. 

When other and smaller tribes and Pahs heard of the 
way our friends were living, and that the chief was build- 
ing a flour-mill, and had sheep, cows, and horses, they saw 
the good they might gain from the English, and none of 
them attempted to awaken any disturbance, in fact the 
event seemed to improve the friendship existing between 
them. 

The consecration of the church had been appointed for 
Christmas day, and the bishop had made every arrange- 
ment to come, so Mrs. Graham was very busy preparing 
everything. 

Since last Christmas, two rooms had been added to the 
house, and the girls both insisted upon sleeping in a little 
bedroom at Bridget^s cottage, for the two nights the 
bishop was to stay with them. 

The only thing that saddened their Christmas was the 
absence of George and Tom, especially the latter, whose 
merry face had brightened the last Christmas-day, and 
whom they could not hope to see for many a day, while 
George, in all probability, would be with them during the 
year, and settled down as the clergyman of the newly- 
/or/ned parish. ^ 
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The natives crowded to the church, and, in the evenings 
the bishop preached to them in their own language, which 
seemed to please them very much ; but the most touching 
part of the service was when they sang the Evening 
Hjrmn. 

Most of the New Zealanders have good voices, all of 
them have a great taste for music^ and, when they sing 
keep such good time and tune that they never make con- 
fusion or discordant sounds. 

The school-children led the hymn, and, for the first 
verse, sang almost alone, then, as if by one impulse, the 
whole congregation joined. The good bishop was startled^ 
and stood, looking down from the pulpit with tears in his 
eyes, trying in vain to steady his voice sufficiently to join. 

It was a sight such as can never be forgotten^ and one^ 
which awakens the best and purest feelings of the heart. 
There is nothing, I think, that is so impressive as the 
combined voices of a large number of people joining in the 
praise of God ; the sound carries us, as it were, with it, 
beyond earth and earthly cares, giving us an idea, though 
incomparably less than the truth, of the praises offered up 
continually before the throne of God : " The voice of a 
great multitude^ as of many waters, and as the voice of 
many thunderings, saying. Alleluia! for the Lord God 
Omnipotent reigneth 1" 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

The Last Chapter — ^A Letter from Tom — The Volunteer Corps— 

Conclusiou. 

A LETTER from Tom was the most welcome new yearns 
gift that 1861 brought, the more so, too, that in it he told 
them George was to leave during March, at least two 
months sooner than they expected ; that he himself was, 
too, in for examination upon the 2nd of December, and 
felt sure he was quite safe to pass. 

The prospect of hearing by the February mail took 
Captain Graham down to Lyttelton to wait its arrival, and 
be ready to start home with the news. The mail came, 
and with it a short note. It contained a little bit of blue 
cloth, and the words, 

*' Thomas Graham, 
H.M.S.'' 

He had been apointed to one of the ships that were lying 
off Taranaki, and you may fancy the delighted shout that 
welcomed the intelligence. 

Poor Mrs. Graham could scarcely believe it possible, 
and did not know how sufficiently to express her thanks to 
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God for this mark of his kindness and mercy. Tom had 
evidently been too happy to write^ as what little there was 
of it was all ups and downs, and scarcely legible. 

Aps begged leave to have the bit of blue cloth 
stitched in his cap^ saying he would wear it as his badge 
until Tom came home; and then, very proud of what 
he considered his loyalty, walked off to tell his friend 
Wilson, and spread the news far and near, that Tom was 
coming to be in a ship that was protecting the English 
at Taranaki. 

The news from the seat of war was much better. A 
battle had been fought upon the 23rd of January, in 
which the natives had beeu again beaten. Volunteers 
were enrolling themselves in every district, just as they 
have been doing in England ; and all the time Captain 
Graham was at Lyttleton and Christchurch, the towns 
were resounding with drums and fifes, the voices of 
drill sergeants, and the firing of rifles. Prizes were shot 
for everywhere; ladies presented colours and bugles; 
the old men and women looked proudly at their sons 
marching past in their pretty dresses, and the children 
ran after them, shouting and hurrahing in true English 
style. 

One of the settlers near the farm came over to propose 
they should form a corps; and Captain Graham should take 
the management ; but the distances from one farm to 
another were so great, and the consequent loss of time 
would be so much, that they were obliged to give up the 
idea, much to Aps's disappointment, who had made up his 
mind to play the big drum, and in the secret of his own 
heart was rather undecided whether it would not be better 
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to be a bugler^ and perhaps lead his company on to 
victory, like the little boy his father told him of at the 
storming of the Bedan, and who, when the men were 
checked for a minute by the fearful fire, ran forward, 
mounted the wall, and blew the advance. 

During the months that were to pass before George^s 
arrival, a gentleman came from Christchurch to perform 
duty in the church. He was a kind, good man, and took 
a great fancy to Aps, whom he soon persuaded to learn 
his lessons — a performance Master Appy had resolutely 
refused todo heretofore; and his mamma and papa, thinking 
there was time enough, had not pressed him, leaving that 
to George, knowing he would, as a comparative stranger, 
have more influence with his little brother. Great, there- 
fore, was their surprise and delight to see how tractable 
the wild little fellow became with his new friend and self- 
constituted tutor, and how quietly he sat poring over his 
books during the morning. 

The natives, too, had reason to be thankful for this 
good man's sojourn at the farm ; for having lived for many 
years as a missionary in the midst of them, and miles 
away from any English settlement, he had a way of dealing 
with them that seemed to win them over at once, and 
those who had as yet refused to give up their old super- 
stitions and religion, now came forward and asked to be 
baptised. 

My story is now drawing to a close. I have told you 
the principal occurrences that happened to my friends the 
Grahams during three years in New Zealand ; and, as I 
have brought these events up to within a few months of 
the present day, I must perforce finish my account. 
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I had a letter from Lucy last mail, which she filled with 
accounts of the reception they were preparing for her 
brothers, who were to go out together, and are by this 
time, I trust, safe at the farm. As, moreover. Sir George 
Grey, has gone back to take his old place as Governor, 
to administer justice to the mistaken natives, it is to be 
hoped that Lucy's fears of Tom having to fight so very 
soon will prove visionary, and some way be found by 
which all chance of any Aiture outbreak will be at an end, 
and peace and good-will may reign through the length 
and breadth of our precious colony of New Zealand. 



TH£ END. 
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And its Tales of Faiij Times. By Frakgbs Bbownb. With nias- 
trations bj Kennt Mbai>ow8. Small 4to, 3s, Gd, cloth, 4& 6d!. coloured, 
gilt edges. 

'*Oiie of the bappias blendinga of BMrrel and mocal we have vnt bmo."—- Lj/eroi^y 
Gazette. 

Pictures from the Pyrenees ; 

Or, Agnes' and Kate's Travels. Bj CAROLnrB Bell. With numerous 
lUustratioDs. Small 4to. ; price 3«. 6d, cloth ; 4«. 6</. coloured, gilt edges. 

" With admirable simplicity^of manner it notices the towns, the scenery, the people, and 
natond phenomena of this grand moontidn regkm.**— 29ke JPrtu, 



The Early Dawn ; 



Or, Stories to Think about By a Countbt Clbrgthak. nias- 
trated by H. Wsib, etc. Small 4to.; price 28, 6d. cloth; 3«. 6<2. 
coloured, gilt edges. 

"The matter is both wholesome and inatmctiTe, and moat fascinate as well as benefit 
the 70jmg.'*^LUerttnum 



Angel 



o; 

Or, the Fine Forest among the Alps. By Gsraldinb £. Jbwsburt, 
author of ** The Adopted Child," etc. With Illustrations by John 
Absolon. Small 4to; price 28, 6d, cloth; Ss, 6d, coloured/ gilt edges. 

** As pretty a child's story as one might look for on a winter's day.**— Examiner, 

Tales of Magic and Meaning. 

Written and Ilinstrated by Alfbbd Crowquill, Author of '* Funny 
Leaves for the Younger Branches," " The Careless Chicken," " Picture 
Fables,** etc. Small 4to.; price 88. 6d, cloth; 48, 6dL coloured. 

** Cleverly written, abonnOing in trolLc and pathos, and incnicates so pure a moral, that 
we mnst pronounce him a very fortunate little fellow, who catches these * Tales of l^Iagic,* 
as a windfidl from * The Christmas Tree'."— ilMeJMtMi. 

Faggots for the Fire Side ; • 

Or, Tales of Fact and Fancy. By Fstbr Fablet. With Twelve 
Tinted Illustrations. Foolscap 8vo.; 3«. iid., cloth; is. gilt edges. 

Contents. — The Boy Captive; or Jumping Habbit*s Story — The White 
Owl— Tom Titmouse— The Wolf and Fox— Bob link— Autobio- 
graphy of a Sparrow — The Children of the Sun: a Tale of the Incas — 
The Soldier and Musician — The Hich Man and His Son — The Ava- 
lanche — Flint and Steel — Songs of the Seasons, etc. 

"A new book bv Peter Farley is a pleasant greeting for all boys and girls, wherever the 
Engfiah laaguage Is spoken and read. He haa a happy method of conveying information, 
white 9eem£og to address himself to the Vmat^tLoa^— The Critic. 
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The Discontented Children ; 

And How thej were Cored. Br Mart and Elizabbth Kibbt, anthors 

of *«The Talking Bird," etc Illustrated bj H. K. Bbownx (Phiz.). 

Second edition, price 2s, ^ cloth; 3«. 6(/. coloured, gilt edges. 

*' We know no better method of bftniahlng 'dicoontent ' tnm ichool-room «nd nursery 
than by Introducing this wise and clever story to their inmates."—.<lr< Journat, 

The Talking Bird; 

Or, the Little Girl who knew what was ffoing to happen. By "Mi* and 
E. Kibbt, Authors of " The Discontented Children,'^ etc With Illus- 
trations by H. K. Bbowne (Phiz). Small 4to. Price 2«.6ci. cloth; 
3«. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

** The story la Ingeniously told, and the moral clearly shown."— ii(Aen«iim. 

Julia Maitland ; 

Or, Pride goes before a Fall. By M. and £. EIibbt, Authors of 
*' The Talking Bird," etc. Illustrated by John Absolom. Price 
2«. 6d, cloth; 3«. 6c/. coloured, gilt edges. 

" It is nearly such a story as Miss Edgeworth might have written on the same theme."— 
TheFreu 

Letters from Sarawak, 

Addressed to a Child; embracing an Account of the Manners, Cas- 
toms, and Belieion of the Inhabitants of Borneo, with Incidents of 
Missionary Life among the Natives. By Mrs. M'Dougall. Fourth 
Thousand, enlarged in size, with Illustrations. Sa, 6(/. cloth. 

▲II is new, interesting, and admirably told.*'—CSkir0A and State Qamttt, 



COMICAL PICTURE BOOKS. 
Uniform in size vfith ♦*'J'he Struwwelpeter." 
Each with Sixteen large Coloured Plates, price 2#. 6d,, in fancy boards, 
or mounted on cloth, Is. extra. 

Picture Fables. 

Written and Ulnstrated by Alfbbo Crowquill. 

The Careless Chicken ; 

By the Babon Krakbmsidbs. By Alfbbd Cbowquill« 

Funny Leaves for the Younger Branches. 

By the Bakon Krakemsides, of Burstcnoudclafen Castle. Illustrated 
■ by Alfred Crowquill. 

Laugh and Grow Wise ; 

By the Senior Owl of Ivy Hall. 



I 



14 New AND INTCRESTING WOfltlCS 



Thfi ReiaarJkabk History of the House t&at Jack 

Built; Splendidly Hhistmed tmd inagniliicMitI}(. mHmnated b}^ Thb 
Sos or- A Otmsnufk Trite 2^ in Jbneye^ver. 



A Peep at the Pixies ; 

Ok« Legends of ttw West l^^rMrft. B&ay« .^jothor of **T&e Berders 

of the Taowt and the. Tftvy/^'Iofe of Stotbard," "Tteliwnx^'^etc, 

etc. With niostrations by Hablot K. BaewKB (Ptuz) Si^c-royal 

j 16mo, price 3«, 6dL cloth; 4s, 6dL coloured, gOt edges. 

- "A peep af the actual PLdes of Devonshire, faithltaUy described KjMrs. Blnur, is a 
treat. Her knowledge of the locality, her affection for her suli||ect, h#r ex<uuBite &elii^ 
for nature, and her real delight in ndry lore, have givenafreMaast t9»tlM»4lttl««olwD» 
we did iwt expect, Tte n^es at the. end contam .matter of interest fot aULwho feel a 
desire to know the origin orsvKbtatos and liegeBdB.**-^r« Jammak 



A BOOK FOR EVERY CHILD. 

The Favourite Picture Book; 

A Gallery of Delights, designed for the Amasentent and Itistntctipn of 
the Young, With several Hundred IHustrations ftam Drawih|^ by 
J. Absolon, H: K. Browhb (Phiz), J, Gilkbrt, T. Lakdseer, 
J. Lebch, J; S. PiiouT-, H. WkiB, ele. "S^fw Edition. Royal 4to., 
price Ss. 6(/., bound in anew and Elegant Cover ; 7s, 6d. coloured; 
lOs, 6d, mounted on cloth and: coloured. 



Ocean and her Kulers ; 

A Narrative of the Nations who havefi'om theeavlM6tages4ieKl=do> 
minion over the Sea;., and comprising a bm£ Hist^iy of Navigation. 
By Alfred Elwes. With Frontispiece. Fcap. 8ro, 59% clc^; 
58. 6d, gilt edges. 

*' The volume is Ksplete with valuaMe and i ntei » sitog I nto r mail iw n an<i ^"w ^Mtdially 
recommend it as a usefUl auxiliary in the school-room, and entertaining companiim }n the 
library." — MomiBg PpU*. 

Berries and Blossoms. 

A Verse Book for Children. By T. Wb6twooih With Title and 
J>on^/spiece printed in Colours. Svper-royal IBiuo, priee a*. 6dL 
cJotb, gilt edges. 



The Wonders of Home, in Eleven Stories. 

By QnjkKbFATHBii 6,KfiT. ITIth Illntftntiofn. TMrd imii Chespvr 

CoKTENTS.— 1. The Story of a Cup of Tea. — 2. A Lump of Coal. — 8. 
Sottie Hot Wattfr.— 4. A Piece of Sag<r.^&. Tbe Milk Ji^.— 6. A 
Pin.— 7. Jenny's 'Sash.— 8. "Harry's Jacket.— "9. A TumWer,— 10. A 
£iiifep-^U. TliisJ»ook. 

** The ideals exccAleiit, «nd its Mreoatlon sqiially oonmrnfABlfle. Tlw'siMssis'ttre well 
selected, snd are very happil^-SeldlD ailgla ytsswiMs «■■■»«" >WiS%JWiis». 

Cat and Dog ; 

Or, Memoirs of Pass luid ttie Captain. UlastrBted bylVsiB. Sixth ( 
Edition. S^pe^•royal 16mo, 2s. eoLclot^; d».Mtolomd,'gflt«dges. 

** The author of this amusing little tale is, evidently, a keen dbservsr of nstsre. The 
Illustrations an wsill'Mcciited ; and tlie mofal, ^rtilSh poliits tbe tale, 4s ooavi^fed In tha 
most attractive form."— ^rttoJMua. 

The Doll and Her Friends; 

Or, Memoirs >of ihe Lady Sermhina. By iiw Avtkor of '<Oalt and ' 
Dog." Third Edition. With Four lilostrations by H. K. Bbowmb 
(Phiz). 28, Od,, cloth; 3s, 6d, coloured, gfl( edgis. 

**KTldenfly written by one who has brongfat great powets tobeanqpiaia smsll saaster."— 
Morning Hertdd, 



mmm 



Tales from CatlanH ; 

Bedioated to the Young Kittens of Engknd. By an Old Tahby. 
Illustrated by H. Weir. Third Edition. Bmall 4to, S<. %d. plain; 
38, 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

** The combination of quiet humour and sound sense has made this one of thepleasantest 
little bo(to of thy season."— 'i.<id5y*» Neu:$p«iper, 

The Grateful Sparrow. 

A True Story, with Frontispiece. Second EditioiL Bnoe 6^. sewed. 

How I Became a Governess. 

By the Author of <*The Grateful Sfwrrow." With Ffontifpiece. 
Price Is. sewed. 
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16 NEW AND INTERE6TINC WORKS 

WORKS BY MRS. R. LEE. 

Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Animals. 

Third and Cheaper Edition. With niustrations by Harbison Weir. 
Fcap. 8vo^ Ss, 60, doth; 4«. gilt edges. 

Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Birds, 

REPTILES, and FISHES. With Illustrations bj Harrisoh Weir. 
Second and Cheaper Edition. Fcap. Svo, Sa. 6d. cloth; As, gUt edges. 

** Amnringrt inatmotiTe, and ably written.*'— ^Otrary Qazttu, 

** Mrs. Lee*8 authorities— to name only one, Frofeasor Oven — are, for the most part 
first-rate.'— ^^Atfuorum. 

Twelve Stories of the Sayings and Doings of 

ANIMALS. With Illustrations by J. W. Archbr. Third Edition. 
Super-royal 16mo, 2«.6(/. cloth; Zs, 6d, coloured, gUt edges. 

** It is Just such books as this that educate the imagination of children, and enlist their 
sympathies for the brute creation." — Nortconformitt, 

Familiar Natural History. ' 

With Forty-two Illustrations from Original Dravnngs by Harrison 
Wbir. Super-royal IGmo, Ss, 6d, cloth; 58. coloured gilt edges. 

Playing at Settlers; 

Or, the Eaggot House. Illustrated by Gilbert. Second Edition. 
Price 2«. 6(L cloth; Ss, 6d, coloured^ gilt edges. 

Adventures in Australia ; 

Or, the Wanderings of Captain Spencer in the Bush and the Wilds. 
Second Edition. Illustrated by Prout. Ecap. 8vo., 5a. cloth ; 5s. (icL 
gilt edges. 

" This volume should find a place in every school library ; and it will, we are sure, be a 
very welcome and usefUl T^rlze.**—Educationat Times. 

The African Wanderers ; 

Or, the Adventures of Carlos and Antonio; embracing interesting 

Descriptions of the Manners and Customs of the Western Tribes, and 

the Natural Productions of the Country. Third Edition. With Eight 

Engravings. Ecap. 8vo, 5s. cloth; 5s. 6d. gilt edges. 

*' For fascinating adventure, and rapid succession of incident, the volume is equal to any 
relation of travel we ever reaA.**—Brttaruua, 

** In strongly recommending this admirable work to tlie attention of ^ung readers, we 
feel that we are rendering a real service to the cause of African civilization."— Pofirto^. 

Sir Thomas; or, the Adventures of a Cornish 

BARONET IN WESTERN AFRICA. With Illustrations by 
J, Gilbert, Ecap. Svo. ; 3s. 6(2. cloth. 
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Harry Hawkins's H"Book; 

Shewing how ho learned to aspirate his H's. Frontispiece bj H. Wsim* 
Super-royal 16mo, price 6d, 

** No fttmlly or school-room within, or indeed beyond, the sound of Bow bells, sliould bo 
without this merry mantud."— ^Irl JounuU. 



The Family Bible Newly Opened ; 

With Unc'le Goodwin's account of it. By Jefferts Taylor, anther 
of ** A Qlanco at the Globe," etc Frontispiece hj J. Gilbert. Fcap. 
8vo, 3«. 6d, cloth. 

'* A very good account of the Sacred Writings, adapted to the tastes, feelings, and intel- 
Ugonce of young people."— £tfuca/toMa/ TitMi. 

** Parents will also find it a groat aid in the religions teaching of their families."— i?<l^ 



Kate and Rosalind ; 

Or, Early Experiences. By the author of ** Quicksands on Foreign 
Shores,*' etc Fcap. 8vo, 3«. 6(£. cloth; At, gilt edges. 

** A book of unusual merit. The story is exceedincrly well told, and the characters are 
di'awn with a freedom and boldness seldom met with."— C/mrcA of England (Quarterly, 

** Wo have not room to exemplify the skill with which Puseyism is tracked and detected. 
The Irish scenes are of an excellence that has not been surpassed since the best days of 
Bliss Edgeworth."— i'V'ttfer'f Magazine, 



Good in Everything ; 



Or, The Early History of Gilbert Harland, By Mrs. Barwbll, 
Author of ** Little Lessons for Little Learners,** etc. Second Edition. 
With IlluRtrations by Joiix Gilbert. Koyal ICmo., 2«. 6c/. cloth; 
d«.6</ , c(jioured, gilt edges. 

" The moral of this exqui»ito little tale will do more Kood than a thousand set tasks 
abounding with dry and uninteresting truisms."— 27tfir« Meuenger, 

A Word to the Wise ; 

Or, Hints on the Current Improprieties of Expression in Writing and 
Speaking. By Pakuy Gwynne. Fifth Edition. 18rao. price 6rf. 
sewed, or 1«, cloth, gilt edges. 

" All who wish to mind their p't and q*! should consult this little volume."— G0n</^Man'« 
Magasine. 

" May bo advantageously consulted by even the well-ednoated."— JMmtfuivi. «. 



ELEGANT CiFTiFOR^A UkWi. 

Their Beanties, Uses and Inflnences. 'B^JImll.^IaB, JbHSior of ; 
**TbeAMean. W4Uid«rect,"«tc With beaittifiil «olooied lUlttstMtums 
bj J. Andrews. Syo, price 10«. 6cf.,«iocfa e)eg«iit,<^ih;«dgiM» 

** The Tolnme is at oace tuefnl as a botanical work, and exquisite as the ornament of a 
bondoir table.'*— jBri£tmnta. *' As full ^ iiiteiMl as of beauty."— ^rt Journal, 

NEW AND BEAUTIFUL UBRARY EOmON. 

The Vicar of Wakefield ; 

iAiy*. iBf 0u^«&.6ou>MnTB. Piinted by l^Thittki^fim. With 
Eight Illustrations by J. Absolon. Square fcap,6«o,j|»ice 5c^ cloth; 
7s. half-bound morocco, Boxburghe style; 10s. 6^. antique morocco. 



Mr. Abflolon*s graphic sketches add gi -e aHyto Ibe iMlen e St of the <<hBBiB t jH umUMff , 
it ii«s pretty an editKHi of the * Vicar' as we have aeen. MEs.^rimvo8e herself would 
consider it * well dressed.' *'—Af^ JaurruU. 

** A delightfiil edition of one of the most delightful of works : the fine old type and thick 
paper make this volume attractive to any lover of books."— £c{m^r^A Guanuan, 

WORKS BY MRS. LOUDON. 

Domestic Pets; 

'Their Haljits smd Mmnagcomit; miih XHnstratrve Ase^totes. By 
Mrr. LouDOfT. With Engravings from Drawings by Hahbibon Wei r. 
4Seeoiid liionsaBd. i!cap. Svo,.3«.-6<^ doth. 

CoHTENTS: — llie Dog, 'Cat, Squirrel, 'Rabbit, Ghnnea-Pig, White 
Mice, the Barrot and other Ta&ing Birds, fiingtqg Birds, I$oves and 
Pigeons, Gold and Silver Fisli. 

**A most attractive and instructive little work. All who study Mrs. Loudon's pages will 
be able to treat their pets with certainty and wisdom."— Stondartf of Freedom, 

Glimpses of Nature ; 

JLnd<01^)eets of Interest described during a Visit to the Isle of Wight. 
Designed to assist and encoun^ Young PerBons in ibnning .habits of 
obsenration. .By Mrs. Louz^ox. Second ^Edition, enlarged. With 
Forty-one Illustrations. 3«. 6d doth. 

*' We coold notvecommend a more valuable little volume. It is full of infiirmation,4»n- 
yeyed in the most agreeable Tnann«r.'*—Lter<»y Gazette, 



Tales of School Life. 

By AONES LotTDOK, Author of **^alcs ftjr Young People."* Withlllus- • 
tralnons by John Ausolon. Second Edition. Koyal tSmo, Ss. 6dL 
plain; 3s. 6(/. coloured, gilt edges. 

^'Tbeae remiiiiseences olT idiool days wflTbe Te<SDgnlBed«s trathftil pictareB df svery-dsy 
occurrence. The style is colloquial and pleasant, and therefore well suited to thoee ibr 
wboee perumiit is Jtmrtfri ,*'« 



PUBIISHED mt CnPPITM- MOU^ PARMAN. l)fi 

mtS JEWSBURY. 

Clarissa Donnelly; 

Or» The Hiftorr of aa AAbptbd Child. By Mim QjHUSDiini E. 
Jewmntbt. with m Blnitratxm bjr. Jam Aaaouab. Ftm^ 8vo, 
3«. 6(/. cloChi 4i. gilt edgck 

* Withwonderft]lpow«v,odbrt»b#nilolMA.brM4idMkatah&riia^^ 
has narrated the history of a child. For nobiltly of purpose, tor simple, nervous w r i t la g , 
and for artistic construction, it is one of the most valuable works of tiie day*"— Loc^Ti 

Companion, 

The Day of a Baby Boy ; 

A Stoiy for a Tonnf Child. Qf ia BsEoaB^ With miMtrationi hy 
JoBx Absoloni Second Edition. Snper-mjMl !•&«)> piiee 2«, Mi 
cloih; 3Ck %di, cokmredy gilt edgea» 
** A sweet little book for the nursery.*'— CArMKem Timei, 

Every-Day Things ; 

Or, Usefbl Knowledge respecthigthe pr i ne it )al' Aninial^ Veg^ta^t^ and 
Mineral Substances in common use. Written for Young Persons. 
Second Edition, revised. 18mo., \a, 6d, cloth. 

** A little encyc'opndia of uMftU knowledge, deeorving a place ia every Juvenile library^" 
"^Etangelical Magazine, 



PRICE SIXPENCE EACH, PLAIN; ONE SHILLINC, COLOURED. 

In Super-Royal 1 69110., heauttfviUy printed^ each with Seven Ittuitrationt by 
monnsoN Wsib, and DeecripHome by Mlu. Lbb. 

1. BRITISH ANIMALS. FTrst Series. 

5. BBITISH ANIMAL& Seeend Series. 

3. BRITISH BIRDS. 

4. FOREIGN ANIMALS. First Series. 

6. FOREIGN ANIMALS. Second Series. 
6. FOREIGN BIRDS. 

%* Or bound in. One Volume under the title of "Familiar Natural 
lEdstoxx^'* ftee pagte 16. 

Unijbrm- in size andpriee with the abom* 

THE FARM AND ITS SCENES. With Six Pictures from Drawings 

by Habrisok Weir. 
THE DIVERTING HISTORY OF JOHN GILPIN. With Six lUua- 

trationfr by Watts Piollipsw 
THE PBACOCS AX HOME» AND* BUTTSBFLY*S BALL. With 

Four Illustrations by Habriboh Wbxb. 



\ 



20 NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS 



WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF MAMMA'S BIBLE STORIES. 

Fanny and her Mamma ; 

Or, Easy Lessons for Children. In which it is attempted to bring Scrip- 

tnntl Pnnciples into daily practice. Ulnstrated by J. G jlbbst. Third 

Edition. 16mo, 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d coloured, gilt edges. 

**A. little book in beantifol large clear type, to suit the capacity of iii£mt readers, which 
we caa with pleasure recommend." — (Xnstitm Ladiet' Magazine, 

Short and Simple Prayers, 

For the Use of Young Children. With Hymns. Fifth Editiwi, 

Square 16mo, \s. 6d. cloth. 

** Wdl adapted to the capacities of children— beginning with the simplest forms which 
the youngest cliild may mp at its mother's knee, and proceeding with those suited to its 
gradually advancing Me. Spedal prayers, designed for particular circumstances and 
occasions, are added. We cordially recommend the botdc." — Chri^km GuanUan. 

Mamma's Bible Stories, 

For her Little Boys and Girls, adapted to the capacities of yerr young 
Children. Eleyenth Edition, with Twelve Engravings. 2s, 6a. cloth; 
3s. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

A Sequel to Mamma's Bible Stories. 

Fifth Edition. Twelve Illustrations. 2s. 6d. cloth, 3s. 6d. coloured. 

■ 

Scripture Histories for Little Children. 

With sixteen Dlustrations, by John Gilbert. Super-royal 16mo, 
price 3s. cloth; As. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

Contents. — The History of Joseph — ^Histoiy of Moses— History of our 
Saviour — The Miracles of Christ. 

Sold separately : ^d. each, plain ; \s. coloured. 

Bible Scenes ; 

Or, Sunday Employment for very young Children. Consisting of 
Twelve Coloured Illnstrations on Cards, and the History written in 
Simple Language^ In a neac box, 3s. 6d.; or the Illustrations dis- 
sected as a Puzzle, 6«. 6(f. 

First Series: JOSEPH. Second Series: OUB SAVIOUR. 

Third Series: MOSES. Foorth Series: MIBACLES OF CHRIST. 

" It is hoped that these ' Scenes' may form a useftil and interesting addition to the Sab- 
bstb occupstiooB of the Nursery. From th^ very earliest infancy little children will 
Uaten with interest and delight to stories brought thus palpably befiure their eyes by means 
of iUu8traUon,**^Preface. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY QKORQK CRUIKSHANK. 

Kit Bam, the British Sinbad ; 

Or, tho Tarns of an Old Mariner. By Mart Cowden Clabkb, author 
of "The Concordance to Shokspoare/' etc Fcap. 8vO| price 3s, 6d. 
cloth ; 48. gilt edges. 

.** A more oaptivatinff volume for Jurenile recreative reading we never remember to hare 
■een. It is as wonderful as the 'Arabian Nightt,' while it if flree from Uie objectionable 
matter which characteriiei the Eastern Action.**— Standard of Freedom. 

** Cruilcshank's plates are worthy of his genius."— J?jrainiii«r. 



The Favourite Library. 



A Series of Works for the Young; each Volume with on Illustration 
by a well-known Artist. Price U. cloth. 

1. THE ESKDALE HERD BOY. By Ladt Stoddabt. 

S. MRa LEICESTER'S SCHOOL. By Charles and Mart Lamb. 

3. THE HISTORY OF THE ROBINS. By Mrs. Trimmer. 

4. MEMOIR OF BOB, THE SPOTTED TERRIER. 

5. KEEPER'S TRAVELS IN SEARCH OF HIS MASTER. 

6. THE SCOTTISH ORPHANS. By Lady Stoddabt. 

7. NEVER WRONG; or. THE YOUNG DISPUTANT; and "IT 

WAS ONLY IN FUN." 

8. THE LIFE AND PERAMBULATIONS OF A MOUSE. 

9. EASY INTRODUCTION TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF 

NATURE. By Mrs. Trimmer. 

10. RIGHT AND WRONG. By the Author of " Always Happy." 

11. HARRY'S HOLIDAY. By Jepferys Taylob. 

12. SHORT POEMS AND HYMNS FOR CHILDREN. 

The above may be had Two Volumes bound in One^ at Two Shillings clothe 

or 2«. Qd, gilt edges^ as follows:-^ 

1. LADY STODD ART'S SCOTTISH TALES. 

2. ANIMAL HISTORIES. The Doq. 

3. ANIMAL HISTORIES. Tub Robins and Mouse. 

4. TALES FOR BOYS. Harry's Holiday and Never Wrong. 

5. TALES FOR GIRLS. Mrs. Lbioestbr's School and Riqut 

AMD Wrong. 

6. POETRY AND NATURE. Short Poems and Trimmer's 

Introddoiion. 



2& MnM AN» iMnmnttmraa WORMS 

Stories of Jniicm a«<f hw PlayMlows, 

Written by His Mamma. WidL'VourllkiatrBtvMUi hy^WKJumomgin 
Second Edition. Small 4to., 2& 6i., plain; 3K6cf.,.coloared, git edges. 
'TheleaianttMight I^ JiBUftn*b mamnm ameack ihmght with an exMlleBil. moraL**— 



Blades and Fknv«rs. 

Poems for Children. Frontispiece by H. Anelat. Fcap. Svo; price 
2«. cloth. 
** Breathing the same spirit as the Nursery !l^oems of Jane Tajlor,**— Literary Gaxette. 



Aunt Janets Verses for ChiMiren. 

By Mrs. T. D. Cbbwdson. Illustrated with twelre beaudfid Engrayings. 

. Fcap.aTO;:3*j6if..alotk. 

** A dianniaf Uttto wlnna^af CMBeUest waamlk and* iwWrfw tmaiBao^**i-^vamgeUcal 
Magazine. 



The History of a Familjr; 



Or, B^gion our best Sufiport., Wiik an. IllnstntiQn on Steel bjr John 

Absolon. Fcap. Svo, 28. Sd. cla&L 

** A Batmral-and jpttceftilly w r K ten story, pervaded by a tone of Sciiptaraft pi«ty, and 
well OBtlcalatedto roster fust views of Ufb ana du^. W6nope it win find its way IntD many 
Bnglish bomBmiiT^Mmglmmomati^ Magaatim. 



Rhymes of Royalty. 



The Histor]^ ofEtoglimd in Verse, fi'om the Iffbmran ConqneRt' to the 
reign of Queen Victoria; with an Appendix, comprising a summary 
of the liMtding events in each' reigti. !By S^ Bjlbwbtt. Pfeap. 8to, 
with Frontispiece. 2JK6dclbt&. 



NEW AND CHEAPER EDtnOfT. 

The Ladies.' Album of Fancy Work* 

Consisting of Novel, Elegant, and Usetul Patteme in KniNing, Netting, 
Cieabett^aaA. Sstbioiderj^.printefE in G^k>ucai Bouaoi iii> a. boantiful 
cover. Jfew Edition. Post 4U),8«.6d.,gilfcedgML 
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HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERtCN* 



The Ckresm dT LiCfle Tuk; 



And other Tales, by H. C. Jammttm. TiMuilatod «bA iMIiosled to 
the Author by Cuablbs Bokbh. Illustrated by Cou3it Foccx. Fcap. 
8vo, 2s, plain; 3«. coloured. 



** Full of ^hanolng pamgti of proM, poetry, imd nioh tbaj dnnuUio iflUMt js wUlmakt 



Visits to Beech wood Tarm ; 

Or, Country Pleasures, and Hints for Happiness addressed to the 
Young. By Catubrimb M. JL Covaau lUastnidaBs by AbsocjOV. 
Small 4to, 8s. (kLt pUin; 4i. 6c?. coloured; gilt edges. 

'* Tbt w«rk If w«n oaleaUtod to impi«M4q>on tlM Blinds of the jroong ilw «np«rlmit7 
■ lin p l i ■ndifrttt pi wuf ■■ Dftr thaw uliloh ot ■rttfldil.''<-^AvftHMRnMM'« Magtunns, 



Insect Changes. 

With richly Illuminated Borders, composed of Flowers and Insects, in 
the highly- wrought s^le^die celebrated ^^Hoom of. Aane of Brittany,'" 
and forming a first LeiMon in Entomology. Price 5«., in elegapt binding. 

** Ono rf thori<(hwt |^ s ver ofl wd , yrm In thk In^r oyfaig age, to chil dhood, ypthing 
volume."— ilr< Union, 



The Modem BcitiBli Plutarch ; 

Or, Lives of "Men distirgnished in the reotnt History of enrCountry 
lor their Tatents* VirtiiesMul Aduevcaients. By W. C. Xabms, I<L.D. 
Author of **A. Afanual of Ancient and Miidcrn Histmy," eto. ISmo, 
Second Thousand, with a now Frontispiece. As, 6(L cloth ; Ss, gilt edges. 

CoMTBNTt: Arkwright — Burke — Bums— Byron —Canning— Earl 
of Chatham — Adam Clarke— Clivo — Captain Cook — Oowpcr— 
Crabbc — Bb^J^ Eldon— Erskine— Tox ~ Franklin —Goldsmith— 
Eocl Gvey — Warren HMtings — Heber — Howard — Jianncr— Sir 
W. ihwies— Maekhitosh— H. Martyn — Btr J. JCeore— HUson — P,itt 
— Romilly— fiir. W. Scott— Sheridan— Smoaton— Watt — Marquis 
•f Wallaiil^^WiUMcfoMo— Wiikie— WaUiagton. 

*' A work whleta will bo wslcomod In mj 
Quarterly Jleview, 
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24 NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS 



Home Amusements. 

A Choice Collection of Biddies, Charades, Connndrnms, Parlour 
Games, and Forfeits. By Peteb Puzzlbwell, "Eaq^ of Bebns Hall. 
New Edition, revised and enlarged, with Frontispiece by H. E. 
BsowNB (Phiz), 16mo, 28, 6d. cloth* 

Early Days of English Princes. 

By Mrs. Bussell Grat. Dedicated by permission to the Duchess of 
Boxburgh. With Blostrations by John Feanklin. Small 4to., 
Ss, 6d. cloth; As. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

"Just the book for giving children some first notions of Englidi history, as the person- 
ages it speaks about are themselves young." — Manchefter Examiner, 



First Steps in Scottish History, 

By Miss Bodwell, Author of " First Steps to English History." With 
Ten ninstrations by Weiqall. 16mo, 3s. 6d cloth; 4s. 6(L colonred. 

** It is the first popular book in -which we have seen the outlines of the early history ot 
the Scottish tribes exhibited with anything like accuracy." — Glasgow CoruUtuttonal. 

" The work is throughout agreeably and lucidly written."— Aftci/aiui Counties Herald. 



London Cries and Public Edifices. 

Illusfrated in Twenty-four Engravings by Luke Limner; with descrip- 
tive Letter-press. Square I2mo, 2s. Qd. plain; 5s. coloured. Bound iu 
emblematic cover. 



The Silver Swan; 

A Fairy Tale. By Madame de Chatelaik. Blustrated by John 
I^ECH. Small 4to, 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

'* The moral is in the good, broad,uninistakeable style of the best finiry period.**— ^ttan^rum . 
*' The story is written with ezcdlent taste and sly hxanour,**-w-AtlaM. 



I 



Mrs, Trimmer's Concise History of England, 

Bevised and brought down to the present time by Mrs. Milnbb. With 
Portraits of the Soverei^s in their proper costume, and Frontispiece 
by Harvey. New Ediaon in One Volume. 5«. cloth. 

*' The edithig has been very judidouslv done. The work has an established reontation for 
the cletumess of its genealogical and chronological tables, and for its pervading tone of 
Christian piety. ".-Ckurek and State Gowfte. 
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The Celestial Empire ; 

or, Points and Pickings of Information about China and the Chinese. 
By the late "Old Humphrbt." With Twenty Engravings from 
Drawings by W. H* Pbiob. Fcap. 8to, 3s, 6d, cloth; 4«. gilt edges. 

** Thii rery handsome Tolmne contains au almost incredible amount of information."—. 
Church and StaU Gaxette. 

** The book is exactly what the author proposed it should be, ftiU of good information, 
good feeling, and good temper."— il/fen*« Inaian MaU, 

"Eren well-known topics are treated with a graoeftil air of nordtj,"— ^Maunim. 

Tales from the Court of Oberon. 

Containing the favonrite Histories of Tom Thumb, Graciosa and Per- 
cinet, Valentine and Orson, and Children in the Wood. With Sixteen 
Illustrations by Alfrbd Chowquill. Small 4to, 2«. 6d!. plain; 3«. ^d. 
coloured. 



True Stories from Ancient History, 

Chronologically arranged from the Creation of the World to the Death 
of Charlemagne. Twelfth Edition. With 24 Steel EngraWngs. 12mo, 
0«. cloth. 

True Stories from Modem History, 

Chronologically arranged from the Death of Charlemagne to the 
present 'Hme. Eighth Edition. With 24 Steel Engravings. 12mo, 5«. 
cloth. 

True Stories from English History, 

Chronologically arranged from the Invasion of the Bomans to the 
Present Time. Sixth Edition. With 36 Steel Engravings. 12mo, 5«. 
cloth. 

Stories from the Old and New Testaments, 

On an improved plan. By the Rev. B. H. Draper. With 48 En- 
gravings. Fifth Edition. 12mo, 5«. cloth. 

Wars of the Jews, 

As related by Josephus; adapted to the Capacities of loung Persons, 
With 24 Engravings. Sixth Edition. As, 6d cloth. 

The Prince of Wales' Primer. 

With 300 Illustrations by J. Gilbert. Dedicated to her Majesty. New 
Edition, price 6(/. ; with title and cover printed in gold and colours, U. 
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2& MttMi ANft INSBMiSTINft^ VM^WOt 

" 

Pictorial Geography. 

£oi tfa« iiiao£ Ghildnam. Piwaantingr at> oiia yicnr TUnatetfions of the 
various GhsogriqjJuoid Team, sad thui^ imparttBg- clear and dafinite 
ideas of their meaaiiig. Qm a Large. SbiMt- £iice.2A>6d4.im tints; 
5£. on BoUeiBy yannsh^ 

One Thousand Arithmeti gai Tej^te;; 

Or, The Examiner's- Anaiitaitk Sfieoially adapted^liy a.aan-ttl armi^- 
nient of the subject, for Examination Purposes, but also suited for 
general use in Schools. By H S. CUnEXB* Head: Maaber of' QjDMi 
Elizabeth's Hospital,. BristoL Price Is^Gd. cloth. 

\^ Answors to the abv^e^. r«w 6di oIotlE 



THE ABBicSMttJISR'S CEEOORArHICAbWGnCSi 

I. Familiiar Geography.. 

With a concise Treatise on the Artificial Sphere, and tana C(doared 
Maps, illustrative of the principal Geographical Terms. Fifteenth 
Edition. 16mo, 3«. cloth. 

H. An Atlas^ 

Adapted to the Abbe GauIliiBr's Geographical Games, consisting of 8 
Maps coloured, and 7 in Outline, etc. Folio, 15«. half-bound. 



Butler's Outline Maps, and Key ; 

Or, Geographical and Biographical Exercises; with a Set of Goioored 
Outline Maps; designed for thie Use of Ibung Persons. By the late 
William Bdtlbr. Enlarged by thft author's son,. J.. Qi. Bhvleb. 
Thirty-second Edition, mvised. 4«. 

Eowbotham's New and Easy Method of Learning 

the-FBEl^H GENDERS. New^Edition. ed. 

Bellenger's French Word and Phrase-hook. 

Containing, a select Vocabulair and Dialogues, for. the. ILmi of Begin- 
/ J3£r& N^sr Edition, U. sawed. 



puBUtf«o •riwiPfrm ami runian. S7 

MARIN DE LA VOYE'S ELEMENTARY FRBNOH WORMS. 

Lcs Jeunes NarrateuxB ; 

Oa Petite Contes Moraux. With a K^yto ths difficalt wardf and 
phraies. Frontispiece. Second Edition. 18mo, 28. cloth. 
**tff rittm in iniM ind amj ffMsah.'*— ifomdv JV«t 

The Pictorial French Grammar; 

For the Use of Children. With Eighty lUnstnitioiuu B^jhrI ifim*., 
price 1«. sewed; 1«. 6(/. cloth. 



Le Babillard. 

An Amusing Introduction to the French Lungtuige. By a French 
Lady. Sixth Edition. 28. oloth. 

Der SchwUtzer ; 

Or, the Prattler. An •mtting IntroiiaotNm to the <GormBii Language, 

on the PUn of *'Le Babillard." 16 lUuetnaioaa. ICjw^ juace.JU. oloth. 

« 

Battle Fields. 

A graphic Guide to the Places described in the^story of Snglan'd as 
the neeaes of sooh Eventt; mtk tbe siliiiadon of tAie principu Naval 
Engagemente fought cm the OoMt cif the Briiisk Shnpim. By Mr. 
Wacxhibb, Geographer. On m largo siwet .3«.«&; in caie 6t.^ or 
on a roller, and varnished, 9a, 



Tabular Views of the Geography iind Sacred His- 

TORY of PAI^STXyiE, mi4 t>f the l^ATSLB of ST. (PAUL. 
Intended for Pupil Teachers, and other* <engag«d in OIrbb Teaching. 
By A. T. Whits. Oblong ivo, price U., «ewed« 

The First Book of Geography j 

Specially adapted as a Text Book for Beginners, and as a Guide to the 
Younff Teacher. By Hugo Reid, author of •* Elements df AstretMrny," 
etc. Third Edition, carefully aevised. ISao, Is. sewod* 
" One of the mwt awMible UtlklxMlu mi |h» lul^aot <«r iSmogtvp^ wsftavVBcawfe with." 



I 



The Child's Grammar, 

By the kte Lsidt IFBUzr, under die Msamed name of Mn, Lorschild. 
Forty-ninth Edition. I8iiio^'9i/.'ek)th. I 
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28 NEW AND INTERESTINC WORKS 

Always Happy; 

Or, Anecdotes of Felix and his Sister Serena. By the author of 
*' Claudine/' etc. Eighteenth Edition, with new lUnstrations. Boyal 
18mo, price 2^. 6d. cloth. 

Andersen's (H. C.) Nightingale and other Tales. 

28, 6d, plain; Ss. 6d, coloured. 

Anecdotes of Kings, 

Selected from History; or, Gertrude's Stories for Children. With En- 
gravings. 28, 6d. plain; 3«. 6d. coloured. 

Bible Illustrations; 

Or, a Description of Manners and Customs peculiar to the East, and 
especially Explanatory of the Holy Scriptures. By the Eer. B, H. 
Drafeb. With Engravings. Fourth Edition. Revised bv J. Kitto, 
Editor of " The Pictorial Bible," etc. 3*. ed, cloth, 

** This volume will be found unusually rich in the species of information so much needed 
by young readers of the Scriotures." — Christian Mother^M Magazine, 

The British History briefly told, 

and a Description of the Ancient Customs, Sports, and Pastimes of the 
English. Embellished with full-length Portraits of the Sovereigns of 
England in their proper Costumes, and 18 other Engravings. 3«. 6d, 
cloth. 

Chit-chat ; 

Or, Short Tales in Short Words. By a Mother, author of ** Always 
Happy." New Edition. With Eight Engravings. . Price 28. 6d, cloth, 
3«. Sd. coloured, gilt edges. 

Conversations on the Life of Jesus Christ. 

For the use of Children. By a Mother. A new Edition. With 12 
Engravings. 28, 6d. plain; Ss, 6d, coloured. 

Cosmorama. 

The Manners, Customs, and Costumes of all Nations of the World 
described. By J. Aspin. New Edition with numerous Blustratious. 
38. 6d. plain} and 4s. Gd. coloured. 

Easy Lessons ; 

Or, Leading-Strings to Knowledge. New Edition, with 8 Engravings. 
2s, 6d, plain; Ss. Qd. coloured, gilt edges. 
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Key to Knowledge ; 

Or, Things in Common Use simply and shortly explained. Br a 
Mother, Author of " Always Happy/* etc. Thirteenth Edition. With 
Sixty lUustrations. Ss, 6d, cloth. 

Facts to correct Fancies ; 

Or, Short Narratiyes compiled Arom the Bioeraphy of BemarkaUe 
* Women. By a Mothbb. With Engravings, S«. GcT plain; 4s, 6d, coloured. 

Fruits of Enterprise ; 

Exhibited in the Travels of Belzoni in Egypt and Nubia. Thirteenth 
Edition, with six Engravings. 18mo, price Ss, doth. 

The Garden ; 

Or, Frederick's Monthly Instructions for the Management and Forma- 
tion of a Flower Garden. Fourth Edition. With Engravings of the 
Flowers in Bloom for each Month in the Year, etc 38, Qd, plain; or 
6«. with the Flowers coloured. 

How to be Happy ; 

Or, Fairy Gif^s: to which is added a Selection of Moral Allegories, 
from the best English Writers. With Steel Engravings. . Price 3«. 6d, 
cloth. 

Infantine Knowledge. 

A Spelling and Beading Book, on a Popular Plan, combining much 
Useful Information with the Hudimcnts of Learning, By the Author 
of "The Child's Grammar.** With numerous Engravings. Ninth 
Edition. 2s, Sd, plain; 3s, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

The Ladder to Learning. 

A Collection of Fables, Original and Select, arranged progressively in 
words of One, Two, and Three Syllables. Edited and improved by the 
late Mrs. Trimmsb. With 79 Cuts. Nineteenth Edition. 3«. Qd, cloth. 

Little Lessons for Little Learners. 

In Words of One Syllable. By Mrs. Barwell. Ninth Edition, 
with numerous Illustrations. 2s. 6d. plain; 38. ed, coloured, gilt edges. 

The Little Reader. 

A Progressive Step to Knowledge. Fourth Edition with sixteen Plates. 
Price 28, 6d, cloth. 
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Mamma's Lessons. 

S'or her Xittle BoyB and GiAs. Tfnrteenth Sdltvon, with ^igltt En- 
gr a v ii ig B . Ptice 2s. 6f(; ^loth ; 8s. 6dL 'Coioared, gtk edges. 

The Mine; 

Or, Snbterraaean Wonders, An Account of the (^rations of the 
Miner and the 'Prodncts of Msl^aboms; with a Description of fhe most . 
important in all parts of the World. By the late Kev. Isaac Tatlor. 
Sixth Edition, with numerous correction^ and additions Ibj Mrs.LouDOV. 
With 45 new Woodcuts and 16 Steel Engnrdngs. 3s.'6c2. dioi&L 

Young Jewess, The^ and her Christian School- 
fellows. By the Author of " Bhoda," etc. With a iVontis^ieee l^ 
J. Gilbert. 16mo, Is. doth. 

Rboda; 

Or, The Excellence of Charity. Fpudh Edition. Wi& Shutnltions. 
16mo, 2s. cloth. 

TJxe Rival Crusoe3) 

jLoA -.other Ttkm, By A0i«b Strxselaitd, author of **The Queens 
of England.'' Sixth Edition. 18mo, price 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Short Tales. 

Written finr Children. By Daki: Trueloive and her ^friends. Anew 
ISdidon, with 1tO EngraTlngs. 3s. 6^. doth. 

The Students; 

Or, Biographies of the Grecian Fhil6S0{taB8. 12mo,pdc«l».^.:d6tli. 

Stories of Edward and bis little Friends. 

With 12 Illustrations. Second Edition. 3s. 6d, plain ; 4s. 6d. coloured. 

Sunday Lessons for little Children. 

By Mrs. Babwsix. Thlcd Edition. 2s. 6d. plain; 3s. cdlouBed. 

I 

A Visit to Grove Cottage, 

And the India Cabinet Opened. By Uie author of "Eroks of Enter- - 
prise," New Edition. ISmo, price 3s. cloth. 
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Dissections for XouDg Childcea; 

la a neat box. Prico Ss» oftch* 

1 . Scenes fbom tub Lives of Joseph and Moses. 

2. Scenes from toe History of Ous Savioub. 

3. Old MoTBBB Hubbabd and reh Dog. 

4. LiFS and Death of Cock Robin. 



TWO SHILLINGS EACH, CLOTHw 



ANECDOTES OF PETER THB 
GREAT, Emperor of Russia. 
l8mo. 



COUNSELS AT HOMIT ; with 

Anecdotes, Tales, 8tc 
MORAL TALES. By a Father. 

With 2 EogravingSb 



ONE SHILLING AND SIXPBMCC.KACH, OLOTMk. 



THE DAUGHTER OF A GE- 
NIUS. A Talc. ByMRS.HoF- 
land. Sixth Edition. 

ELLEN THE TEACHER. By 
Mbs. Hofi^aitd. ]few Edition; 

THE SON OF A GENIUS. By 
Mrs. Hofland. New Edition. 

THEODORE; or, the Crusaders; 
By Mbs. Hofland. New Edition. 



SHORT AND SIMPLU PRAY- 
ERS FOR CHILDREN, WITH 
HYMNa By the Author of 
'^Mamma's Bible Stories," &c. 

TRIMMEB'S> (MB&) OLD TES- 
TAMENT LESSONS* With 40 
BngravingSk. 

TRIMMER'S (MRS.) NEW TES- 
TAMENT LESSONS. With 40 
SngrftriDgsu Haw Bdidons . 



ONE SMILUNQf PltAIN% ONE SHILUNG AND 84Nf ENCE, COiOUAEO. 

THE DAISY, with Thirty Wood I THE COWSLIP, with Thirty Ed- 
Engraving/p. 26thJBditioD. |, gravings*. S^UhE^ytioiL 



ONE SHILLING 

WELCOME TISITOB; a CoDec- 

tion of Original Stories, &a 
NINA, an Icelandic Tale. Bv the 

Author of " Always Happy." 
SPRING FLOWERS and the 

MONTHLY MONITOR. 
The HISTORY of PRINCE LEE 

BOO. New Edition. 



EACH. CLOTH. 

THE CHILD'S DUTY. Dedicated 

by a Mother to her Children. 

Second Edition. 
DECEPTION and FREDERICK 

MARSDEN, the Faithful Friend. 
LESSONS of WISDOM for the 

YOUNG. By the Rev. W. 

FLETCHEBk 



32 WORKS PUMJSHED BY QRIFFtTH AND FARRAN. 

I DURABLE NURSERY BOOKS, 

! MOUNTED ON CLOTH WITH COLOURED PLATES, 

ON£ SHILLING EACH. 

1 Alphabet of Goody Two-Shoes, i 9 Mother Habbard. 

2 Cinderella. | 10 Monkey's Fn^c. 

3 Cock Robin. i 11 Old Woman and her Pig. 

4 Courtship of Jenny Wren. ; 12 Puss in Boots. 

5 Dame Trot and her Cat. 13 Tommy Trip's Mosenm of Birds, 

6 History of an Apple Re. Part L ^ 

7 House that Jack built. I 14 Part IL 

8 Little Bhymes for little Folks. I 



DURABLE BOOKS FOR SUNDAY READING. 

SCENES FROM THE LIVES OF JOSEPH AND MOSES. Illustrated 

by J. GiLBEBT. Printed on linen. Price 1.9. 
SCENES FROM THE LIFE OP OUR SAVIOUR. Illustrated by 

J. GiiAERT. Printed on linen. Price Is, 



DARNELL'S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

The attention of aU interested in the subject of Education is invited to 
these Works, now in extensive use throughout the Kingdom, prepared by 
Mr. Darnell, a Schoolmaster of many years' experience. 

1. COPY BOOKS. — A SHORT and certain road to a Good Hand- 

writing, gradually advancing from tlie Simple Stroke to a superior 
Small-hand. 

Large Post, Sixteen Numbers, 6d. each. 

Foolscap, Twenty Numbers, to which arc added Three Supplementary 
Numbers of Angular Writing for Ladies, and One of Ornamental Hands. 
Price 3d. each. 

%* This series may also be had on very superior paper, marble covers, 4d. each. 

** For teaching writing I would recommend the use of Darnell's Copy Books. I have 
noticed a marked improvement wherever they have been used." — Report of Mr. Maye 
{Natianat Society's Organizer ofScfiooli) to the IVorcester Diocetan Bocwa of Education. 

2. GRAMMAR^ made intelligible to Children, price Is. doth. 

3. ARITHMETIC, made intelligible to Children, price Is. 6d. cloth. 

*«* Key to Parts 2 and 3, price Is. cloth. 

4. READING, a Short and Certain Road to, price 6d. cloth. 



GRIFFITH AUD FARRAN, CORNER OF ST. FAUL*S CHURCHYARD. 
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